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: 1S The publication office of the ReEGIsTeER is 
at No. 6 Bank Alley (up stairs), where subscriptions 
will be thankfully received. The terms of publication 
are $5 per annum, IN ADVANCE. Subscribers can 
receive the work in numbers regularly and carefully 


mailed to address, or in Votume, at their option. 


> Communications by mail, must be post-Paww 
or they will not be taken from the office. 


2 => For Synopsis of Contents, see last page. 





Kets 


2( = The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office estimates the number of warrants to be 
issued under the bounty-land act to be not less 
than ninety thousand. These warrants, entitling 
the holder to an entry of one hundred and sixty 
acres of Jand, when located, will cover ay area 
of 14,400,000 acres of the public domain, valued, 
at the government price, at $18,000,000 ;—a 
sum, according to the returns for the year ending 
30th June last, equal to the sales of five years. 

As these warrants are now sold in the monied 
markets of the Union at $110 to $112, the price 
of land is consequently reduced to about 70 cents 
per acre, and until these warrants are absorbed, 
the government can derive no revenue from this 
source. 





—-—--—--— ~~ w@e— - -- -- 


2. > The value of the Cotton crop of the last 
year was placed at $75,000,000, and the cost of 
converting the raw material into fabrics was es- 
timated to be $150,000,000. Of this last sum 
the labor of Europe received five-sixths, and that 
of our country one-sixth. 


stn reine 


2 >> President Roberts, of Liberia, we are 
informed by a letter of the 6th ult., from G. 
Ralston, Esq., at London, addressed to E. Cres- 
son, Esq., of this city, has succeeded in procuring 
from Lord Palmerston the promise of immediate 
recognition of this new Republic, with a treaty 
of alliance and commerce. 

_—_--___+oe__-__ --— 


3L>> New Orleans papers state that a rendez- 
vous has been opened in that city for the enlist- 
ment of a regiment of one thousand men to act 
asa guard for the present Mexican government 
at the city of Mexico. The enlistment is by au- 
thority of that Government, and the officer en- 
trusted with it is Capt. George W. White, of 
New Orleans. 


a 


3L$> The apprehension that the Electoral vote 
of Massachusetts might be lost, in the event of a 
failure to choose electors on the day of general 
election, has been set at rest by the letter of Mr. 
Webster on the subject, in which it is remarked 
that no difficulty exists,—the law of that State 
and the act of Congress making provision for such 
failure by authority given to the Legislature to 
make the appointment. 





——— 


L> The flattering statements recently pub- 
ished in relation to the rich mineral resources of 
California, says the St. Louis Republican, came 
tom interested land-holders, who expect to pro- 
fit by the increased immigration. The represen- 
lations are stated to be highly deceptive. 





3. => The issue of stock for foreign account at 


Washington, during the week ending Oct. 14, 
was $82,000,—of which $29,000 went to Eng- 
land, and $25,000 to France. 

The amount of the Mexican indemnity to be 
paid on the 27th inst., is $1,098,000. This in- 
demnity is payable in specie, or in U. 8S. Stock 
at par. The Stock being now nearly 5 per cent., 
in advance, if the receivers of the indemnity are 
privileged to choose, they will take the stock, 
and leave the specie. 





wo 


iC >> The Legislature of South Carolina will 
be convened on the 7th proximo, for the purpose 
of choosing electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent, in conformity with the law of Congress, 
fixing an uniform day for holding the presiden- 
tial election throughout the United States. 

DE cS + 

3. => Evections.—Sufficient returns of an offi- 
cial character have now been received to warrant 
the prediction that Johnston (Whig) has been 
chosen Governor of Pennsylvania,—that the Le- 
gislative Assembly will be Whig in both branch- 
es,—and that a majority of the members of Con- 
gress elect are of the same politics. The intelli- 
gence from Ohio leaves us still in doubt in refer- 
ence to the Gubernatorial candidates. The im- 
pression prevails however that Ford (Whig) has 
a majority—that the Whigs have carried the 
Legislature,—and that 10 Whig to 11 Democra- 
tic Congressmen are elected. The contest in 
both States has been a severe one, and the ma- 
jorities are very lean. The Denocratic candi- 
date for Canal Commissioner in Pennsylvania is 
believed to be elected. From the tenor of the 
returns received from South Carolina, it would 
appear that the Taylor Democratic party have 
been successful, and that the vote of that State 
would be cast for Gen, Taylor, for the Presiden- 
cy, and Gen. Butler for the Vice Presidency. 


National Affairs. 








TORS AND OTHER OFFICERS OF THE 

CUSTOMS. 

Treasury DepartTMeENT, 
Sept. 29, 1848. ‘ 

As the 14th section of the Tariff Act of 30th 
Aug., 1842, enacts that the drawback to be al- 
lowed upon the exportation of foreign sugar re- 
fined in the United States, shall be equal in amount 
to the duty that was paid on the foreign sugar 
from which the refined was manufactured, and 
no more, to be ascertained under such regulations 
as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury ; and being found upon due investiga- 
tion of the subject, that the drawback of “two 
cents and one-sixth of a cent,” authorized by the 
Circular Instructions of the 17th of February, 
1848, is greater in amount than the duty paid on 
foreign sugar from which the refined is now being 
and hereafter may be manufactured, owing to a 
reduction in the foreign market value on which 
the import duty of thirty per cent. is assessed 
under the tariff act of 30th July, 1846, it be- 
comes proper further to regulate the matter in 
conformity with the law. 

The drawback hereafter to be allowed on due 
exportation of foreign sugar refined in the United 
States, imported since the first day of January, 
1848, under the present tariff if exported within 
three years next preceding the day of importation, 
is fixed at one cent and one half cent (13) per 
pound, subject to the deduction from said draw- 





back of two and one-half per cent., prescribed 











by tha L5th Section of the Tariff Act of 30th 
August, 1841: Provided always, That the expor- 
ter of such refined sugar, shall by his own affi- 
davit and other evidence, prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the Collector receiving the export entry 
of said refined sugar for the benefit of drawback, 
that the foreign sugar from which the same shall 
have been manufactured was imported since the 
first day of January, 1848. 
McCLINTOCK YOUNG, 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 





The President of the United States has offi- 
cially recognized Oto Lorenzo DaBeLsTEEN as 
Vice Consul of the Mexican Republic for the 
port of New Orleans. 

or 


Information has been received at the Depart- 
mentof State that Senhor Sergio Teizeira de 
Macedo has been appvinted by the Emperior of 
Brazil, Eavoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni-- 
potentiary to the United States. Senhor Macedo 
occupied, at the time of appointment the same 
station at Vienna. 


niacin ibaapainiiine bi maiiion 


ARMY. 





ARMY GENERAL ORDER. 
GENERAL Orpers, ) War DepaRTMENT, 
Adjut. General’s Office, 
No. 50. Wash., Sept. 1, 1848. 


Promotions and Appointments in the regular 
Army of the United States, (exclusive of those 
announced in ** General Orders” Nos. 37, 43, and 
47,) made by the Presipent, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; and by the 
President, since the publication of ‘* General Or- 
ders” No. 36, of December 4, 1847: 


1.—PROMOTIONS., 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Brevet Capain Oscar F. Winship, assistant 
adjutant general, to be assistant adjutant general 
with the brevet rank of major, December 26, 
1847, vice McCall, who vacates his staff commis- 
Sslun. 

Corps of Engineers. 


First Lieut. Henry W. Benham, to be captairs 
May 24, 1848, vice, Weicker, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Horatio G. Wright, to be first 
lieutenant, February 28, 1848, vice Trapier, re- 
signed. 

Second Lieut. Masillon Harrison, to be first 
lieutenant, May 24, 1848, vice Benham, promo- 
ted. 

Brevet Second Lieut. Charles E. Blunt to be 
second lieutenant, Feb. 28, 1848, vice Wright, 
promoted. 

Brevet Second Lieut. John G. Foster, to be 
second lieutenant, May 24, 1848, vice Harrison, 
promoted. 


Corps of Topographical Engineers. 


First Lieut. Andrew A. Humphreys, to be cap- 
tain, May 31, 1848, vice Mackay, deceased. 

Second Lieut. William R. Palmer, to be first 
lieutenant, May 31, 1848, vice Humphreys, pro- 
moted. 

Brevet Second Lieut. William G. Peck, to be 
second lieutenant, May 31, 1348, vice Palmer, 
promoted. 


Ordnance Department. 


Lieut. Col. George Talcott, to be colonel, 
March 25, 1848, vice Bomford, deceased. 

Major Henry K. Craig. to be lieutenant colo- 
nel, March 25, 1848, vice Talcott, promoted. 

Captain William H, Bell, to be major, March 
25, 1848, vice Craig, promoted. 

First Lieut. Lewis A. B. Waibach, to be cap- 
tain, March 25, 1848, vice Bell promoted. 

Second Lieut. James G. Benton, to be first 
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lieutenant, March 25, 1848, vice Walbach, pro- 
moted. 


First Regiment of Dragoons. 


Major Edwin V. Sumner, of the second dra- 
goons, to be Jieutenant colonel, July 13, 1848, 
vice Wharton, deceased. 

First Lieut. Lucius B. Northrop, to be captain, 
July 21, 1848, viee Turner, resigned. 

S-cond Lieut. John W. Davidson, to be first 
lieutenant, January 8, 1848, vice Northrop, drop- 
ped from the rolls. 


Second Regiment of Dragoons. 


Captain Marshall S. Howe, to be major, July 
13, 1848, vice Sumner, promoted to first dra- 
goons, 

First Lieut. Washington I. Newton, to be cap- 
tain, July 13, 1848, vice Howe, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Lewis Neill, to be first lieuten- 
ant, December 20, 1847, the date of First Lieut. 
Steel’s appointment as adjutant. 

_ Second Lieut. Richard H. Anderson, to be first 
ca July 13, 1848, vice Newton, promo- 
ed. 

Brevet Second Lieut. Samuel H. Starr, to be 


second lieutenant, July 13, 1848, vice Anderson, 
promoted. ; 


Regiment of Mounted Riflemen. 


Major William W. Loring, to be lieutenant 
colonel, March 15, 1848, vice Fremont, resigned. 
Capt. Winslow F. Sanderson, to be major, Jan- 
uary 8, 1848, vice Burbridge, resigned. 
Captain George B. Crittenden, to be major, 
March 15, 1848, vice Loring, promoted. 
Capt. John S. Simonson, to be major, August 
19, 1848, vice Crittenden, cashiered. 
First. Lieut. Llewellyn Jones, to be captain, 
December 31, 1847, vice Pope, resigned. 
First Lieut. Noah Newton, to be captain, Jan- 
uary 8, 1848, vice Sanderson, promoted, 
First Lieut. Thomas Duress, te be captain, 
March 15, 1848, vice Crittenden, promoted. 
First Lieut. William W. Taylor, to be captain, 
August 19, 1843, vice Simonson, promoted. 
Second Lieut. Robert M. Morris, to be first 
1 gaat January 8, 1848, vice Newton, promo- 
ed. 
_ Second Lieut. Francis S. K. Russell, to be first 
at March 15, 1848, vice Duncan, promo- 
ed. 
Second Lieut. Julian May, to be first lieuten- 
ant, August 19, 1848, vice Taylor, promoted. 
Brevet Second Lieut. Alfred Gibbs, to be se- 
cond lieutenant December 31, 1847, vice Second 
Lieut. Hatch, appointed adjutant. 
Brevet Second Lieut. George H. Gordon, to 
be second lieutenant, January 8, 1848, vice Mor- 


Brevet Second Lieut. James M. Robinson, to 
be second lieutenant, to fill a vacancy, to date 
from June 28, 1848, the date of his entry into the 
army. 


Third Regiment of Artillery. 


Second Lieut. John H. Lendrum, to be first 
lieutenant, March 24, 1848, vice Welch, de- 
ceased. 

Brevet Second Lient. John H. Heck, third ar- 
tillery, to be second lieutenant, to fill a vacancy, 
to date from June 28, 1848, the date of his entry 
into the army. 


Fourth Regiment of Artillery. 


First Lieut. Joseph Roberts, to be captain’ 
August 20, 1848, vice Smead, deceased. 

Second Licut. John A. Brown, to be first lieu- 
tenant, August 20, 1848, vice Roberts, promoted. 

Brevet Second Lieut. Robert W. Howard, to 
be second lieutenant, August 20, 1848, vice 
Brown, promoted. 


First Regiment of Infantry. 


Capt. Thompson Morris, of the second infan- 
try, to be major, January 12, 1848, vice Hutter, 
negatived by the Senate. 

First Lieut. Alexander W. Reynolds, to be 
captain, March 15, 1848, vice Miller, promoted 
to second infantry. 

First Lieut. Ferdinand S. Mumford, to be cap- 
tain, March 15, 1848, vice Reynolds, Assistant 
quarterma-ter, who vacates his regumental com- 
nitSslon. 

Second Lieut. Joseph B. Plummer, to be first 
lieutenant, March 15, 1848, vice Reynolds, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Schuyler Hamilton, to be first 
lieutenant, March 15, 1848, vice Mumford, pro- 
moted. 

Brevet Second Lieut. Charles N. Underwood, 
to be second lieutenant, June 28, 1848, the date 
of his entry into the army. 


Second Regiment of Infantry. 


Capt. Albert S. Miller, of the first infantry, to 
be major, March 15, 1848, vice Allen, deceased. 

First Lieut. Justus McKinstry, to be captain, 
January 12, 1848, vice Morris, promoted to first 
infantry. 
= First Lieut. Christopher S. Lovell, to be cap- 
tain, January 12, 1848, vice McKinsiry, assistant 
quartermaster, who vacates his regimental coin- 
tmssion. 
| First Lieut. James W. Schureman, to be first 
lieutenant, January 12, 1848, vice McKinstry, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Charles E Jarvis, to be first 
heutenant, January 12, 1848, vice Lovell, pro- | 





ris, promoted. 
Brevet Second Lieut. William B. Lane, to be 


second lieutenant, August 19, 1848, vice May, 
promoted, 


First Regiment of Artillery. 

First Lieut. Israel Vodges, to be captain, Aug’ 
20, 1847, vice Mackall, assistant adjutant gene™ 
ral, who vacates his regimental commission. 

First Lieut. Bennett H. Hill, to be captain, 
January 12, 1848, vice Aisquith, negatived by the 
Senate. 

Second Lieut Truman Seymour, to be first 
lieutenant, to date from August 26, 1847. 

Second Lieut, Lewis O. Morris, to be first 
lieutenant, December 23, 1847, vice Green, de- 
ceased. 

Second Lieut. John B. Gibson, to be first leu- 
tenant, January 12, 1848, vice Hill, promoted. 


Second Regiment of Artillery. 


First Lieut. William W. Chapman, to be cap- 
tain, October 27, 1847, vice Daniels, deceased. 

First Lieut. Francis Woolbridge, to be captain, 
December 6, 1847, vice Ridgely, resigned. 

First Lieut. Edward D. ‘Townsend, to be cap- 
tain, April 21, 1848, vice De Hart, deceased. 

First Lieut. Henry C. Pratt, to be captain, 
April 21, 1848, vice Townsend, assistant adjutant 
general, who vacates his regimental commission. 

Second Lieut. Henry B. Sears, to be first Jieu- 
ens October 27, 1847, vice Chapman, promo- 
ted. 

Second Lieut. Richard H. Rush, to be first 
lieutenant, December 6, 1847, vice Woodbridge, 
promoted. 

Second Lieut. Joseph S. Totten, to be first 
Jicutenant, April 24, 1848, vice Townsend, pro- 
moted. 

Second Lieut. Anderson Merchant, to be first 
lieutenant, April 21, 1848, vice Pratt, promoted. 





moted,. 
| Second Lieut. Frederick Steele, to be first 
lieutenant, June 6, 1848, vice Tilden, resigned. 

Brevet Second Lieut. George Bruce, to be se- 
cond lieutenant vice Steele, promoted, to date 
from June 28, 1848, the date of his entry into the 
army. 

Third Regiment of Infantry. 
Captain George A. McCall, of the fourth in-| 


Barnum, deceased. 

First Lieut. Oliver L. Shepherd, to be captain, 
December ], 1847, vice Dobbins, dismissed. 

First Lieut. William B. Johns, to be captain, 
December 4, 1847, vice Smith, deceased. 

Secoid Lieut. John Trevilt, to be first lieuten- 
ant, December 1, 1847, vice Shepherd, promo- 
ted. 

Seccnd Lieut. Henry B. Schroeder, to be first 
lieutenant, December 4, 1847, vice Johns, pro- 
moted. 


Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 


Captain Lorenzo Thomas, to be major, Jan- 
uary 1, 1848, vice Cobbs, deceased. 

Captain George Wright, of the eighth infantry, 
to be major, January 1, 1848, vice Thomas, as- 
sistant adjutant general, who vacates his regimen- 
tat commission. 

First Lieut. John H. Gore, to be captain, De- 
cember 26, 1817, vice McCall, promoted to third 
infantry. 

First Lieut. Edward G. Elliott, to be captain, 
January 1, 1847, vice Thomas, promoted. 

First Lieut. Granville O. Haller, to be captain, 
January 1, 1848, vice Elliott, assistant quarter- 
master, who vacates his regimental commission. 

Second Lieut. Abram Bb. Lincoln, to be first 
lieutenant, November 24, 1847, vice Ridgely, 








—— es : en 
Second Lieut. Thomas J. Montgomery 


first lieutenant, D 34 10 be 
stonigaul » December 26, 1847, vice Gore, 
Second Lieut. David A. Russe}! t 
lieutenant, Jan. 1, 1848, vice Elliott, hes Eladbt 
. Second Lieut. Delancey F. Jones, to be first 
a January 1, 1848, vice Haller, promo- 
Second Lieut. Maurice Maloney, to b 
lieutenant, May 6. 1848, vice Desmen. A Ray 
Brevet Second Lieut. Hiram Dryer, to be se 


cond lieutenant, July 31, 1848, vice Tobe r 
signed. a. 


Fifth Regiment of Infantry. 

First Lieut. George Deas, to be captain, De. 
cember 9, 1847, vice Hooe, deceased. 

First Lieut. Sterne H. Fowler, to be captain 
December 9, 1847, vice Deas, assistant adjutant 
general, who vacates his regimental commission, 

Second Lieut. William Read, to be first liey. 
tenant, December 9, 1847, vice Deas, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Patrick A. Farrely, to be first 


licutenant, December 9, 1847, vice Fowler, pro- 
moted. 


Seventh Regiment of Infantry. 


Captain George Andrews, of the sixth infan- 
try, to be major, August 14, 1848, vice Noel, de- 
ceased. 

Eighth Regiment of Tufantry. 


First Lieut. Joseph Selden, to be captain, Jan- 
uary 1, 1848, vice Wright, promoted to fourth 
infantry. 

First Lieut. Arthur T. Lee, to be captain, 
January 27, 1848, vice Kello, deceased. 

Second Lieut. Lafayette B. Wood, to be first 
lieutenant, January 1, 1848, vice Selden, promo- 
ted. 

Second Lieut. Alfred Crozet, to be first Jiev- 
tenant, January 7, 1848, vice Lee, prowoted. 

Brevet Second Lieut. Theodore Fink, to be 
second lieutenant, August 2, 1848, vice Wain- 
wright, deceased. 


CoRRECTION OF DATES—made by and with the ad- 
viee and consent of the Senate. 


Deputy Paymaster General Daniel Randall, 
Fay Department, to date from March 3, 1847, 


| iustead of March 27, 1847. 


Second Lieut. Arthur D. Tree, second dra- 
goons, to date from October 18, 1847, the date of 
the junior brevet second lieutenant (Evans) pro- 
moted in the dragoon arm, instead of May 20, 
1847, and to stand on the Army Register next 
below Second Lieut. W. D. Smith. 

First Lieut. Thomas J. Jackson, first artillery, 


to date from August 20, 1847, vice Vodges, pro- 


moted, instead ot August 26, 1847. 

Captain Lewis G. Arnold, second artillery, to 
date from October 27, 1847, vice Chapman, assis- 
tant quartermaster, who vacates his regimental 
commission, instead of October 19, 1847. 

First Lieut. Thomas B. J. Weld, second artil- 
lery, to date from October 19, 1847, vice Daniels, 
promoted, instead of October 27, 1847. 

First Lieut. Marcus D. L. Simpson, second 
artillery, to date from October 27, 1847, vice At- 


fantry, to be major, December 26, 1847, vice | nold, promoted, instead of December 6, 1847. 


First Lieut’ Louis D. Welch, third artillery, 
to date from September 8, 1847, instead of August 
13, 1847. ay 

Cuptain Marcena R. Patrick, second infantry, 
to date from Mugust 22, 1847, vice Anderson, de- 
ceased, of wounds received in battle, instead vo} 
August 20, 1847. 

First Lieut. Edward Murray, second infantry, 
to date from Mugust 22, 1847, vice Patrick, pro- 
moted, instead of August 20, 1847. 


[To be Continued. ] 
—_——————________~<o—_—_----—-- 
HeapQuaRTERS, WESTERN Division | 
[Order No. 7.] Baton Rouge, Sept. 24, 1848, ) 


I. In order to carry out the provisions of 
“General Orders” No. 49, so far as relates lo 
the Western Division, the following movements 
of troops are ordered : 

The 4th Regiment of Artillery, now under . 
ders for the Guifof Mexico, will be distributed | + 
the Colone! among the several posts. The Heat 3 
quarters of the Regiment will be fixed in Sel 
cola harbor; the Senior Major has already en 
assigned to Fort Brooke; the Lieut. Col. or, . 
he do not join, the Junior Major will rer gr - 
at the New Orleans Barracks. The Col. a A 
Regiment will, until further orders, aa The 
command of the 5h Military Department. 
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ao 
when relieved, embark for Fort Monroe, and 
Major Wade will repair to the Headquarters of 
the 3d Artillery, unless conirary orders are re- 
ceived from the Adjutant General’s Office. 

I]. The 5th Regiment of Infantry will embark, 
gs soon as transportation can be provided, for 
Fort Smith, where it will be reported to Brig. 
Gen. Arbuckle, commanding the 7th Military 
Department, who will cause the field officers and 
companies to be distribnted to their stations. 
The Headquarters of the Regiment will be at 
Fort Gibson. 

The companies of the 6th Infantry now serv- 
ing in the 7th Department, will, when relieved 
by the 5th, proceed without delay to Jefferson 
Barracks, and report to Brevet Major General 
Kearney. The Medical officer who shall accom- 
pany the 5th Infantry to Fort Smith, will report 
io Brevet Brig. Gen. Arbuckle for duty in the 
7h Department. 

lll. After the departure of the 5th Infantry 
from East Pascagoula, the 2d Dragoons, Ist In- 
faniry, and six companies of the 3d Infantry will 
embark for ‘Texas. The companies of the 3d 
for this service will be selected by the regimen- 
tal commander under the direction of Brevet 
Major Gen. Twiggs. The points of destination of 
these corps and the time and mode of embarka- 
tion wili be regalated by Brevet Major General 
‘Twiggs, who will embark with the last detach- 
meat, and on his arrival in Texas, assume com- 
mand of the 8th Military Department. He will 
receive special instructions in regard to his du- 
ties in that Department. When relieved by the 
arrival of troops from East Pascagoula, compa- 
nies A, and KE, Ist Artillery, E, 2d Artiilery, and 
E, 3d Artillery, now stationed on the Lower Rio 
Grande, will embark for the Headquarters of 
their respective Regiments. 

IV. None of the troops will leave East Pasca- 
goula until the arrival and distribution of the re- 
cruits understood to have sailed from New York 
on the lst of September. 

The companies of the 3d Infantry designed 
for service at the Paso Del Norte will remain at 
East Pascagoula until further orders, as a guard 
tv the General Hospital. A sufficient number 
of medical otlicers, in addition to Surgeon Por- 
ter, wil be detailed to remain at the Hospi- 
tal. 

V. Brevet Major Gen. Kearney, in command 
of the 6th Military Department, will distribute 
the field officers and companies of the Ist Dra- 
| goons and 6th Infantry assigned to his command. 
— The companies of the Ist intantry now serving 

in that Department, will await at Jefferson Bar- 
| racks lurther orders from Division Headquarters, 
A company of the 7th lufantry to be detailed by 
the regimeutal commander, under direction of 
a General Kearney, will proceed without delay to 
| Baion Rouge, of which post it will form the gar- 
risun, 
VI. The 8th Regiment of Infantry will-be put in 
route for New Mexico as soon as it shall be filled 
| io the legal standard ; provided, in the opinion of 
: Brevet Major Gen. Kearney, the route can be 
laversed at this advanced season. Gen. Kear- 
Ney will make an immediate report to Division 
Headquarters om this subject. 
Vil. ‘The Quartermasters’ and Subsistence 
Departments will furnish the secessary facilities 
lor the prompt execution of Ubis order. 
by order of Major Gen. Tavor: 
(Sigued,) W. W.S. BLISS. 
Assisiant Adjutant General. 





Lieutenant Colonel P. St. George Cooke, se- 
cond Dragoons, has been assigned to the com. 
tuand of the post ut Carlisle, Pa., and to the 
charge of the recruiting service in that quarter. 


Lieutenant Webster, of the Top. Corps of En- 
siieers, is now at Chicago, awaiting the appro- 
val of the site in that city chosen by Captain 
Swift, on which to erect an U. 8S. Hospital,-— 


When the building will be immediately com- 
henced, 


The Fifth Regiment of U. S. Infantry reached 
‘ew Orleans from Pascagoula, on the 7th inst:, 
“od iumediately embarked for the mouth of the 


Fara en route to Fort Gibson and Fort 
lilh, 


Lorevet Lieut. Col. D. S. Miles is in command. 
‘eut. Thos. H. Neill is Act’g Adjutant, and L. 
‘ Barbour, Assistant Surgeon. 


A regiment of mounted riflemen is being 


Nava..—-A board for the examination of En- 
gineers in the Navy for promotion, and of candi- 
dates for admission into the Engineer Corps, is 
now in session at the Navy Yard at this place. 
Members of the Board—Engineer-in-Chief, Chas. 
H. Haswell, President, and Chief Engineers, Wm. 
P. Williamson and Wm. Sewell. Jr. 

[Portsmouth (Va.) Chronicle. 


Tue Cyanne.—This sloop of-war, just arrived 
from Valparaiso, after a short passage of sixty- 
two days, has had an active and brilliant cruise. 
Her crew have been distinguished throughout the 
war. ‘They assisted at the taking of Monterey, 
and were in the fights of Com. Stockton, at the 
Mesa and the Rio Gabriel. They destroyed the 
gun-boats of the enemy at Guaymas, cut up their 
shipping in the Gulf of California, blockaded the 
ports of San Blas and Mazatlan, and were with 
Com. Shubrick when he took that place. They 
were in several other engagements. Among the 
rest, it was the boats of the Cyane that cut out 
the enemy’s brig Condor, in the port of Guaymas, 
under the fire of their musketry. They have 
been in seven fights on shore, and their loss has 
been one officer and one man killed in battle, 
with a large number wounded. The Cyanne left 
the United States in August, 1845. 


Sace or THE U. S. Fieer.—At the sale of 
U. States vessels at Gosport on Wednesday. 
The brig Vesuvius was purchased by Lambert 
Gittings, of Baltimore, for $5350. Brig tna, 
by John Hopkins, Norfolk, tor $3010. Sch. Ma- 
honese, by John Lash, Portsmouth, $1850. Schr. 
Tampico, by Rowland & Brothers, Nortolk, tor 
$1000. Schr. Bonito, by Williams, Staples, & 
Williams, Norfolk, for $1250. Steamer Spit- 
fire, by E J. Higgins & Brothers $5110. The 
attendance was large and the bidding spirited. 

[Norfolk Herald. 








a Che States. 


Massacuusetts.—There is a report that the 
Massachusetts vore for the Presidency is likely 
to be lost this year. A late act of Congress 
prescribes that the Electors shall be chosen in 
every State on the ‘Tuesday following the first 
Monday in November. The law of Massachu- 
setts requires an absolute majority (over half the 
entire vole cast,) to choose Electors. This, it is 


—— —_ 


are to meet and ballot, as the Constitution of the 
United States requires them to do, for President 
and Vice President. This defect though nota 
‘fatal, isa serious one, and might embarass the 
election. We are not prepared to say what is 
the most advisable course to remove the diffi- 
culty. An extra session of the Legislature, 
though a sure, would be acostly remedy. We 
trust that some equally efficient and less expen- 
sive corrective may be found. 


Marytanp.—At the late election, four Whigs 
and three emocrats were elected to the Senate, 
| making that bedy stand, politically, for the next 
two years, fourteen Whigs to seven Democrats. 
The following 1s a list.of the Senators, showing 
the years when their terms expire: 








considered, cannot be secured for General Tay- 
lor, and of course for no one else; wherefore no! 


after the failure of a choice by the people is ofli- 
cially ascertained, which cannot well be sooner 
than a week after the day prescribed by Con- 
gress without qualification. 


New Hampsuire is in the same predicament, 
if the people do not elect. 


Ittinots.—The following is the result of the 
late judicial election in Illinois :— 


Electors will be chosen by the people, and the | 
old Legislature cannot proceed to choose till | 





The Supreme Judges elect are Lyman Trum- 
bull, Jonn D. Caton, and 8S. H. Treat. Lorenzo | 
Leland, for the northern, and W. B. Warren, for | 
the middle division, are elected Superior Court | 
Cierks. ‘The choice in the southern division is 
unknown. 

Circuit Judges—In the Ist circuit, D. M. 
Woodson, Judge, and M. W. Delahay, Attorney ; 
9d.—William H. Underwood, Judge, and P. B. 
Foulke, Attorney ; 3d.—William A. Denning, 
Judge ; 4th.— Justin Harlin, Judge, and Alfred 
Kitchell, Attorney, 5th.—R. 5S. Blackwell, 
Judge, and Wm. A, Minshall, Attorney ; 6th.— 
B. F. Sheldon, Judge ; 7th.—Hugh 8. Dickey, 
Judge; 8th—David Davis, Judge, end D. B. 
Campbell, Attorney ; 94—T. S. Dickey, Judge, 
and B. S. Cook, Attorney. 


Wisconsin.—By a singular, if not culpable, 
neglect, the Legislature of Wisconsin has failed 
to make any provision for the appointment of 
Presidential electors in that State. The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel and Gazette, says: 

A bill for the purpose was introduced into the 
Assembly; passed by that body; subsequently 
amended in the Senate, thence returned to the As- 
sembly, and there, through some culpable neglect, 
dropped. Our State, therefore, is without any law 





nee in Ohio and Missouri to serve in Oregon. 
“ey are not expected until next Spring. 











prescribing how and by whom our Presidential 
electors shall be chosen, or when and where they 


Alleghany county Daniel Blocher, Dem. 1852 
Washington, W. B. Clarke, Whig. 1852 
Frederick, D. W. Naill, Whig, 1850 
Montgomery W.L. Gaither, Whig 1854 
Carroll W. Roberts, Whig, 1850 
Harford James Moores, Whig, 1850 
Baltimore county W. M. Carey, Dem. 1852 
Baltimore city C. M. Keyser, Whig, 1852 
Prince George’s J.D. Bowling, Whig, 1854 
Anne Arundel E. Hammond, Dem. 1854 
Calvert Daniel Kent, Dem. 1854 
Charles - J. Matthews, Whig, 1854 
St. Mary’s J.T. Blackistone, Whig 1850 
Cecil H. McCullough, Dem. 1852 
Kent W. Constable, Whig, 1850 
Queen Anne’s Mathias George, Whig, 1852 
Caroline Thos. Turner, Dem. 1854 
Talbot S. Hambieton, Jr. Whig 1850 
Jorchester F. P. Phelps, Whig, 1850 
Somerset John H. Done, Whig, 1854 
Worcester P. Wheley, Dem. 1852 


Sourn Carotiwa.—The following members of 
Congress have been elected, viz., Isaac E. Holmes, 
in the 6th (Charleston) district; Joseph A. 
Woodward, 3d (Lancaster) district; Armistead 
Burt, in the 5th (Abbeville) district, Wallace, in 
the 1st district; represented forjerly by the Hon. 
James A. Black, deceased. It 1s probable that 
Orr and McQueen, in the otber districts have 
both been elected. 

The following article, copied from the South- 
ern (S. C.) Chronicle, would seem to imply that 
the “Palmetto State” is likely to lose her vote in 
the Presidential canvass. ‘The Chronicle says: 

‘* By an Act of Congress appointing a uniform 
day for the election of Etectors, for President 
and Vice President of the United States, to wit, 
on the seventh day of November in every fourth 
year, the State is debarred by two considera- 
tions,—first, by its own Constitution, its Legisia- 
ture does not meet until the fourth Monday in 
November in every year; and second, by the 
fact that this Legislature elects the electors tor 
President and Vice Prestdent. It is therefore 
impossible to comply with the said act of Con- 
gress, under this state of facts. Without enlarge- 
ment here, the question arises, how can South 
Carolina make her vote available, or even cast 
it, at all? Can she, through her Chief Magis- 
trate, by the authority delegated tu him, in the 
13th section of the 2d article of her Constitution, 
‘to convene the General Assembly, on extraordi- 
nary occasions,’ cast her vole on the seventh day 
of November ?—or, will it be necessary that the 
10th section of the Ist articie of the Constitution 
be altered, so that the Legislature shall be con- 
vened at an earlier day than the fourth Monday 
in November, in order that the State may cast 
her vote in compliance with the said act of Con- 
gress?—and further as connected with this sub- 
ject, if the Governor, under the authority given 
on ‘extraordinary occasions,’ should convene the 
General Assembly of the State, who will com- 
pose that body,—the members elect in 1846, or 
the persons who were elected on the second 
Monday in October?” 


Vermont.—The recently elected Legislature 
of this State assembled at Montpelier on the 12tn 
inst. The Hon. John Kimble (Whig) was cho- 
sen President of the Senate by a vote of 19 to 9, 
and, by the same vole, D. W. C. Clark, (Whig) 
was elected Secretary. The House of Repre- 
sentatives made four unsuccessful ballotings for 
a Speaker, when an adjourhment took place un- 
til 9 o’clock of the following day. ‘The first bal- 
lot, which probably is the test vote of the state 
of parties, was as follows: 


William C. Kittridge, (‘Taylor,) 105 
Horatio Needham, (Van Buren,) 66 
Homan W. Heaton, (Cass,) 46 
Scattering, 1 
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A telegraphic publication of a later date, in 
the New York Tribune, says that fifteen addi- 
tional ballots were made on Friday, without a 
choice. The vote on the last ballot stood: for 
Kittridge 108; for Needham 71; and for Hea- 
ton, 38. 

The majority on joint ballot is eleven, secur- 
ing to the Whigs the election of a U. S. Senator 
in the plece of Mr. Upham whose term expires 
on the 4th March next. 





Froripa —The Charleston Courier of the Lith 
says—"* Cabell, ( Whig,) will be elected by some 
500 majority. The majority for the Whig can- 
didate tor Governor (Brown,) would be about 
1000, and the same party would have a majority 
in both Houses of the Legislature.” 


FrLorwwa Reer anp Everciapes.—We have re- 
ceived, says the Baltimore Patriot, from the Hon. 
J. D. Westcott, of Florida, a document, relating 
to the project of draining the Everglades, an im. 
mense tract of public land of over 1,000,000 
acres in extent, lying unreclaimed and a swamp 
in the interior of that State. If the enterprise 
is ever carried out—and eminent engineers have 
endorsed the practicability of the plan—it may 
be referred to as one of the most extraordinary 
efforts of human genius ever attempted. 

The New York Journal of Commerce has the 
following remarks upon this subject, and upon 
the expediency of Congress directing a survey of 
the Fivrida Coast to be made, which is also 
treated of in the pamphlet received: 


The report shows that the average of a million 
of doilars vajue is annually wrecked on the Flo- 
rida Reef and Keys, for the want of an accurate 
chart of that coast. Not less than fifty-three 
vessels were wrecked in 1846, valued, with their 
cargees, al sixteen hundred and twenty-four thou 
sand dollars. ‘lo prevent a renewal of such dis- 
asters, he proposes that our meichants memorial- 
ize Congress, ihit the coastsurveyors be instruct- 
ed to explore that part of Florida without far- 
ther delay. He also remarks, that although 
Fjorida has been held by the United States tor 
twenty-seven years, yet no original American 
Chart has ever been made of its daiugerous coast; 
that navigators have to depend upon old Spanish 
Charts, and those made by the British from 1763 
to 1784, and compiiations of them by Biunt and 
others. 

The Pamphlet also exhibits another project of 
great magnitude and unportance. It is the drain- 
ing of the Florida Everglades, whereby several 
millions of submerged acres will be rendered 
available for agriculiure, even for the produc- 
tion of tropical fruits, of which we depend on 
foreigners tor a supply. ‘The project is repre- 
sented to be perlectly feasible, at the cost of 
only half a million of dollars, but it cannot be 
commenced until the coast is surveyed. 


Swamp Lanps or LouistanA.—It is well known 
that immense quantities of land in Louisiana are 
annually inundated by the waters of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries, and thus rendered un- 
fit ior cultivation. By means of levees and drains, 
more than three millions of acres have been re- 
claimed, in the lust twenty years, at the expeuse 
of the State and her citizens; and it appears 
from the records of the General Land Office, that 
there are still over two millions of acres, which 
by the same means, could be rendered produc- 
tive. These lands would be, if reclaimed, uimong 
the finest in the world for the cultivation of su- 
gar, rice and cutton, and their drainings would 
add greatly, not only to the wealth, but the health 
and convenience of the State, The General Go- 


vernment has reaped largely from the sales of | 


the lands that have heretofore been reclaimed by 
the industry and labor of the people of Louis- 
ana ; and, al the last session of Congress a pro- 
position was t.ade to cede the residue of the 
swamp lands to that State to enable her to con- 
struct levees, canals and ditches lor their redemp- 
tion. The committee on Public Lands reported 
favorably to the proposition, but no definite ac- 
tion was had. ‘The subject will no doubt be re- 
sumed at the next session. 


Mixnesora Territory.—A meeting was held 
at St. Paul’s in Wisconsin ‘Territory, on the 6th 
ult., at which resolutions were passed, in suod- 
stance:—that by the admission of the State of 


out those laws, whose terms have not expired, 
are suill in office ; that the United States, having 
once extended a government over them, could 
not rightfully withdraw its proteetion ; that they 
have a right to be represented in Congress ; that 
the Hon. John H. Tweedy be respectfully reques- 
ted to resign his seat as delegate; and that the 
Hon. John Catlin, as acting Governor, be reques- 
ted to issue a proclamation for a special election 
to elect a delegate of their choice. A meeting 
was also held at Stillwater on the 5th inst., at 
which the following resolutions were passed: 


Whereas, By the admission of Wisconsin and 
Iowa into the Union, with the boundaries pre- 
scribed by Congress, we, the inhabitants of the 
country, formerly a portion of said ‘Territories, 
are left without a government, or officers to ad- 
minister the laws. 

ind whereas, By the omission of Congress to 
organize a separate Territorial Government fur 
the region of country which we inhabit, we are 
placed in the unparalleled position of being dis- 
franchised of the rights and privileges which 
were guaranteed to us under the ordinance of 
1787; and without any fault of our own, and 
with every desire to be governed by laws, are in 
fact without legal protection for our lives or pro- 
perty. 

ind whereas, Having patiently awaited the ac- 
tion of Congress during its late session, under 
the full hope and confidence that before the ad- 
journment of that honorable body, a bill would 
have been passed for the organization of a Ter- 
ritorial Goverument, to embrace our section of 
country, we have been disappointed in our hopes, 
and cannot believe that the omission of Congress 
to act inthe premises can proceed from any 
other cause than a wantlot an adequate acquain- 
tance with the position in which we are placed, 
the character of the country, its population and 
resources. 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved, ‘That a memorial be addressed to the 
Senate and House of Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled, and also te his Excellency, the 
President of the United States, respectfully re- 
questing that he will invite the attention of that 
honorable body, in his annual message, to action 
in the premises. 

Resolved, That a delegate be appointed by this 
Convention, with full power to act, whose duty 
it shall be to visit Washington during the ensuing 
session of Congress, and there to represent 
the interests of the proposed territory, and to 
urge an immediate organization of the same. 


Resolved, That a committee of three persons 
be appointed by the President of this Convention, 
residing upon the waters of the St. Croix, and 
three residing upon the waters of the Mississip- 
pi, who shall collect information relative to the 
amount of business transacted and capital em- 
ployed within the limits of Minnesota ‘l'erritory, 
and forward such information as soon as may be, 
to our delegate. 


Resolved, That there shall be a commiltee of 
seven appointed by the Presidentof this Conven 
lion, \o act asa central committee, whose duty 
it shall be to correspond with our delegate at 
Washington, and to adopt all other proper means 
to forward the objects of this Convention. 

Mr. H. U1. Sibley was chosen the delegate un- 
der the second of the above resolutions. 





The Madison (Wis) Argus of 3d inst., says 
that Mr. Catlin, the ‘lerriurial Secretary, and 
ex-officio Goveinor, (by reason of the election of 
Gov. Dodge to the Senate of the United States, ) 
leit that city on the day before to open an ot- 
fice within the boundaries of Minuesota, and 
take the incipient measures for an organization 
(ol the government. 


CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 
Messrs. L. Pickerine & Co.: 


Gentlemen:—Please publish in your paper the 
enclosed letter to the peuple of Caliiornia. | 
wish it to stand also for a letter to the  peo- 
ple of New Mexico. Persons from both these 
provinces have written to me for my opin- 
1008, in the event that Congress should fail to 
give them governments in the late session. | 
/have wrilten to the people of California, and the 
same letter will do tor the people of New Mexi- 
(co. Being published in the papers which may 
| choose to publish it, it will get to the hands of all 








Wisconsin into the Union, the Territorial Go-| in both provinces. 


vernment thereof bas not been abolished; that 
the laws of Wisconsin are stili in force in said 
Territory ; that the officers necessary to carry 


Respectfully, &c., 
THOMAS H. BENION. 
Washington City, Sept., 1848, 
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LETTER FROM SENATOR BENTON + 
THE PEOPLE OF CALIFORNIA. |° 
The treaty with Mexico makes YOu Citizens of 
the U. States: Congress has not yet passed the | ‘ 
to give you the blessing of our government - aws 
it may be some time before it does go. In _ 
mean time, while your condition is anoma) ~ 
and critical, and calls for the exercise of 
soundest discretion, and the most exalted sack 
olism on your part, the temporary civil and mili. 
tary government established over you, ag 
right of war, isat an end. The edicts promul. 
gated by your temporary Governors (Kearney 
and Mason, each an ignoramus,) so far as thes 
edicts went to change the laws of the Jand a 
null and void, and were so from the beginnin . 
for the laws of a conqueied country remain / 
force, until altered by the proper legislative ay- 
thority, and that authority has not yet altered the 
laws which existed at the time of your conquest. 

The laws of California are still whai they were 
and are sufficient for your present protectioy. 
with some slight additions derived from your yo. 
luntary consent, and administered by officers of 
your own election. Having no lawful govern. 
ment, nor lawful officers, you can have none that 
can have authority over you except by your own 
consent. Its sanction must be in the will of the 
majority. | recommend you to meet in conyep. 
lion—provide fora cheap and simple govern. 
ment—and take care of yourselves, until Con. 
gress can providefor you. You needa governor, 
and judges, and some peace and militia officers: 
that isabout all. The Roman civil Jaw, which 
is the basis of your law, is just and wise, and 
only needs to be administered by upright judges, 
[alcaides} whom you shouid elect. Avoid new 
codes of Jaw until introduced by permanent au- 
thority. You need but little at present, in addi- 
tion to what you have, and that your convention 
can give you, to wit: elections, trial by jury, and 
courts of ** Reconciliation.” 

This latter is for the termination of disputes 
without law by the mediation of the judge : it is 
easily engrafted on the Roman civil Jaw, which 
you have, and which favors arbitration and ami- 
cable settlements. It is founded upon the com- 
mand in Scripture, ** agree with thine adversary 
quickly whilst thou art mm the way with him,” 
&c. It exists in some of the northern European 
nations, Norway especially, where two-thirds of 
all the disputes are settled in the court of * Re- 
conciliation.” 

You have been disappointed in not receiving 
the pay due you for military seryices during the 
war. A bill passed the Senate apprupriating 
$700,000, for that purpose: that bill was balked 
in the committee of the House of Represeunta- 
tives by lies against Col. Fremont, sent here by 
Col. Mason and the notorious Col. Jonathan Ste- 
venson. Seeing that bill was lost, a less sum of 
$200,000 was again passed by the Senate to meet 
the most urgent, and best ascertained claims: it 
also was lost in the House of Representatives 
through the effect of the same lies. But, do not 
despair; you will yet be paid; and | believe 
there are funds now at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent for war purposes, out of which he may or- 
der you to be paid. 

The emigrants want Jand; they went to the 
country for land. It isa great misfortune that 
Congress has passed no law to grant il to them ; 
but the law will come, and granis will be made, 
probably according to the Oregon bill that pas- 
sed the Senate some years ago—640 acres to each 
head of a family (widows and young men over 15 
being included, )—150 acres to the father for each 
child under 18, and the same to the wife. | would 
advise you to act upon this bill of the Senale—- 
all the present emigrants, and all that shall arrive 
before Congress establishes a government for the 
country, and ail the old settlers who are without 
land ; each to make his own location, taking care to 
avoid interferences with one another, or with old 
claims considered good, or even probably good, 
and making all tracts in squares, and to the on 
dinal points. Avoid, if possible, lawsuits ne 
land, above everything else. ‘They are @ ae 
which eats in the crop, and often the Jand ilse F 
Besides, no judgment in a land case would be y* 
lid, being a procession in rem unless agreed 10 7 
both parties—decided by arbitration, or 10 cour 
of ** Reconciliation.” Uni- 

Imports which have paid no duties to the ae 
ted States, should pay them to you moderate He 
so as not to repress trade, or burthen the = itt 
mers: say 20 per centum on the value whe! 








imported. Less, or even none wolud be nt 
You are apprised that the question of exte 
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Se Be " ~ 7 pene on 
African slavery to California occupies, at present, 
the attention of our Congress. I know of noth 
ing that you can do at this time that can influence 
the decision of that question here. When you 
hecome a State, the entire and absolute decision 
will be in your own hands. In your present con- 
dition, and with your paucity of numbers, I 
would recommend total abstinence from the agi- 
tation of the question. Such agitation might dis- 
tract yourselves when you ought to be united as 
one man, doing harm where you are, and no good 

e. 

ne years ago when the people of Oregon 
were left without a government, | addressed them 
q jetler recommending to them peace and order 
among themselves, reliance upon Congress, and 
submission to their own voluntary government 
until replaced by another: and I promised them 
eventual protection from our laws if they so con- 
ducted themselves. ‘They did: and the promise 
has been fulfilled. I now make the promise to 
you, in the name of many others as well as my- 
self; and hope to see it fulfilled on the same con- 
ditions. 

Written at Washington City, this 27th day of 
August, 1848: and sent by Col. Fremont. 

THOMAS H. BENTON. 


CONGRESS—PENNSYLVANIA, 18438. 
1.*Lewis C. Levin. 13. Joseph Casey. 
9, Jos. R. Chandler. 14. Chas. W Pitman. 


3. H. D. Moore, gain. | 15. Henry Nés. 
4, John Robbins, Jr. | 16. J. M’Lanahan, gain. 





5. John Freedley. 17. Samuel Calvin, 

6. Thomas Ross. 18. A. J. Ogle. 

7 Jesse C. Dickey. 19. Job Mann. 

8. Thaddeus Stevens. 20. Robert R. Reed. 

9. William Strong. 21. Moses Hampton. 

10. M. M. Dimmick. 22. John W. Howe. 

11. Chester Butler. 23. James Thompson. 
12. David Wilmot. 124. A. Gilmore, gain. 


The majority on joint ballot in the Legislature, 
forthe Whigs 9—a tie in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Ou1o.— Congressional Election: 

David T. Disney, 12. Samuel F. Vinton, 
Lewis D. Campbell, | 13. W. A. Whittlesey, 
. Robert C. Schenck, 14. Nathan Evans, 


ed 
~~ * 


ot 


4. WWoses B. Corwin, 15. Wm. F. Hunter, 
5. Emory D. Potter, 16. Moses Hoagland, 
6. R. Dickinson, 17. Joseph Cable, 

7. Jon. D. Morris, 18. D. Kk. Carter, 

8. John L. Taylor, 19. John Crowell, 

9. Edson B. Oids, 20. J. R. Giddings. 


i). Charles Sweetzer, | 21. Joseph M. Root. 
1]. John K. Milter, 


2L =? Whigs in Italics. 








The library of John Adams, the elder, be- | 
queathed to the town of Quincy by the second | 
President, just before his death, is to be removed 
‘his week from the old family mansion to the 
town hall, under the direction of his grandson, 
C.F. Adams. This library is partly made up 
of French, German and Italian works, and of 
sell as one of the most valuable in the country. 
Asthe gift of Juhn Adams, it becomes doubly 
Valuable to the tuwn and people. 


Vireinta Gotp.—Nineteen bars of gold from 
the works of Wm. M. Mosely & Co., in Buck- 
ingham county, were yesterday exhibited to us 
by Messrs. Dean & Brown, of this city. This 
is the result of six week’s labor, a part of the 
lime with only one engine, and in spite of obsta- 
cles arising from the scarcity of water, &c. The 
expense of procuring this gold averaged about 
15 per diem, which brings the whole to 540. 
"he gold was weighed at the Bank of Virginia, 
and turned out 3,461 ducats. At 97 cents the 
Cwl, this makes the snug gross sum of $3,367,17. 
Deduct $540, we have for the net profit ef 
six week’s labor $2.819,17 cents., or $469,55 a 
week !—Richmond Whig. 
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Reporr on River anp HarBor |EPRONEMENTS, 
Made in the House ef Representatives, July 11, 1848. 


( Concluded from page 234. ) 


Not to speak of the self-evident absurdity of 
Such a construction, it is wholly unsuited to an 
age of practical progress, or to the condition of 
4 Vigorous and enterprising people. ‘The early 
Proceedings of Congress attord other and con- 
Clusive evidence in disproof of the assertion that 





‘he improvement of navigation by the federal 


government is of recent origin. As early as 
1807, the Senate of the United States, by a reso- 

lution almost unanimously adopted, directed the 

Secretary of the Treasury ‘‘ to prepare and re-. 
port to the Senate, at its next session, a plan for 
the application of such means as are within the 
power of Congress, for the purposes of opening 
roads and making canals, together with a state- 
ment of the undertakings of that nature, which, 

as objects of public improvement, may require 

and deserve the aid of government, &c.” 

In compliance with this resolution the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (Albert Gallatin,) in the 
following year made an able and elaborate 
report, in which he recommends a system of im- 


. . j 
provements, by means of canals, &c., involving | 


an expenditure of $20,000,000, which he pro- 
posed to accomplish by an appropriation of two 
millions per annum. The system then recom- 
meuded, under Mr. Jefferson’s administration, 
goes far beyond the range of improvements pro- 
posed in the bill rejected by the President, and 
surpasses the policy now contended for by the 
committee. We do not urge appropriations for 
improvements of a local character, nor recom- 
mend the construction of roads and canals for the 
mere convenience of particular sections. But 
accessible harbors along the sea-coast and the 
lakes, and easy navigation of the great rivers, 
are to be regarded as a necessity of national 
commerce, indispensable to its proper regula. 
tion, and Congress cannot, without culpable 
dereliction of duty, neglect an object in which 
the prosperity of the whole country is so deeply 
involved. 

The authority of the government to perfect the 
navigability of rivers was distinclly asserted as 
early as 1807,when the Senate passed a bill provi- 
ding for the appointment of commissioners “ for 
the purpose of examining the rapids of the Ohio, to 
ascertain whether acanal toavoid them be prac- 
licable, and which side of the river presents the 
greatest advantage for its accomplishment; and 
also, whether the bed of the river is capable of 
being so cleared out ss to admit of ascending 


must also admit that it has been fortified by the 
addition of ten degrees to our possessions on the 
Pacific coast since the date of the message. But 
the committee are hardly prepared to admit the 
doctrine that the powers or obligations of gov- 
ernment, concerning the regulation of commerce 
and navigation, are in any degree impaired by 
the expansion of our national limits. On the 
contrary, it is conceived that the vast extent of 
our navigable waters, and the relative augmenta- 
tion of our commerce, impose commensurate du- 
ties upon Congress. The responsibility of gov- 
ernment is rather increased than lessened by the 
growing importance and magnitude of the sub- 
ject. If appropriations in furtherance of navi- 
gation are to be abandoned or diminished by rea- 
son of our geographical extension, it follows that 
every new accession of territory brings weakness 
instead of strength, and the protection of what 
we have is inconsistent with further acquisitions. 
Unless the capacity of the government is equal 


‘to its territorial expanse, it results that the nation 











and descending navigation, and the relative im- 
portance of a canal.” 


is too large for the constitution; and the agency 
of the federal power must fail to accomplish the 
great ends of its creation. The argument of the 
President on this point is hardly consistent with 
the known fact that every addition of territory 
heretofore acquired, has been sought mainly, or 
at least ostensibly, with a view to commercial 
advantages. Louisiana was purchased, al a cost 
of fifteen millions, to secure the free navigation 
of the Mississippi. Florida was obtained, at 
great cost, because its possession was deemed ne- 
cessary to the protection of our commerce on the 
gulf. We have waged a bloody war, and finally 
stipulated by treaty to pay many millions of pur- 
chase money, to secure the ports of California on 
the Pacific. 

After paying such enormous sums to obtain the 
command of these great highways of commerce, 
is it rational to contend that Congress has no 
power to make thbem available by removing the 
impediments which obstruct their navigation ? 

Is it constitutional and wise to exhaust millions 
in the removal of political restraints, if the gov- 
ernment be really incompetent to touch those na- 


ctar | tural obstacles which are far more fatal to free- 
Phiis object was finally accomplished by the | dom and security of trade? 


Is the government 


: | ° ° 4 e 
construction of a canal around the falls of the supreme in its power to acquire, and yet impo- 


hio at Louisville. It may be regarded as a set- | 
tled principle, in the soundness of which the | 
committee fully concur, that with a view lo im- | 
prove and periect the navigation of rivers, over 
which the national commerce is conveyed, it is, 
alike competent and within the power of Con- 
gress to remove rocks, suags, or other ob- 
stacles in the channel, or to construct a new 
channel around falls or rapids, as one or the oth- 
er mode may best insure a safe and easy pas- 
sage. 

One of the most novel, if not the most stri- 
king, arguments presented in the message of the 
President, against the expenditure of the public 
money to improve rivers and harbors is derived 
from the great extent of the republic. That no 
injustice may be done to his views in this regard, 
the fullowing extract is selected from his mes- 
sage: 

“ Regarding only objects of improvement of | 
the nature of those embraced in this bill, how 
inexhaustable we shall find them. Let the imagi- 
nation run along our coast, from the river St. 
Croix, to the Rio Grande, and trace every river 
emptying into the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico 
to its source; let it coast along our Jakes, and 
ascend all their tributaries ; let it pass to Ore- 
gon and explore all its bays, inlets, and streams ; 
and then let it raise the curtain of the future, | 
and contemplate the extent of this republic, and | 
the objects of improvement it will embrace as 
it advances to its high destiny, and the mind 
will be startled atthe immensity and danger of 
the power which the principle of this bill in- 
volves. 

‘“* Already our confederacy consists of twenty- 
nine States. Other States may, at no distant 
period, be expected to be formed on the west of 
our present settlements. We own an extensive 
country in Oregon, stretching many hundreds 
of miles from east to west, and seven degrees of 
latitude from south to north. By the admission 
of ‘Texas into the Union, we have recently ad- 
ded many hundreds of miles to our sea-coast. In 
all this vast country bordering on the Atlantic 
and Pacific, there are many thousands of bays, 
inlets, aud rivers, equally entitled to appropria- 
tions for their improvement with the object erm- 
braced in this bilj.” 


| shipping ? 





If we concede the force of this reasoning, we 


tent to improve ; all-powertul to purchase or an- 
nex ports aad rivers, and devoid of faculty to 
clear them out and make them accessible to 
The Executive recently offered Mex- 
ico five millions of dollars for a right of way 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Without 
discussing the expediency of offering so large a 
sum for the privilege of opening a commercial 
communication through a foreign country, whilst 
we refuse a single million to improve the com- 
mercial channels within our limits, it may be well 
to inquire if the President intended seriously to 
pay five millions fora rsght of way which the 
government has no constitutional capacily to 
execute? Perhaps it would be difficult to present 
a more complete illustration of the fallacy of this 
branch of the President’s argument. The com- 
mittee are unable to resist the conclusion that 
while government is expending the public re- 
sources in exploring the Dead Sea, and acquiring 
distant ports and possessions, it would be equally 
judicious to give some protection to our naviga- 
ling interests at home. 

Mr. Jefferson did not conceive that the federal 
authority over the waters of Louisiana was ex- 
hausted in the act of acquisition. Whatever 
doubts he may have felt as to the constitutional 
power of the government to annex foreign terri- 
tory to the Union, it is evident that he entertain- 
ed none as to the power and duty of Congress to 
adopt measures for insuring the safety of naviga- 
lion in our newly acquired bays and harbors. 
One of the first acts of Congress, alter the an- 
nexation of Louisiana, was to direct a survey of 
the coast, from the mouth of the Mississippi 
westward. 

Full and comprehensive instructions were is- 
sued by the Secretary of the Treasury, May 15, 
1806, to carry this act of Congress into effect. 
Among other things he directs the government 
agent to examine and report “the places in 
which the erection of light-houses, beacons or 
floating buoys would be useful, connected with 
the bearings of distinguishable objects on the 
coast or islands, and with any other observations 
tending to render the navigation safer and more ea- 
sy.” Atthatday the wade of the Mississippi 
was conveyed in boats of light burthen, and the 
necessity for removing snags and simitar obstruc- 

ious had scarcely been experienced. 
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The President assumes that ‘ objects of im- 
provement, of the nature of those embraced tn this 

bill, are inexhaustable,” and that ‘ in all this vast 

country, bordering onthe Atlantic and Pacific, 

there are many thousands of bays and inlets and 

rivers, equally entitled to appropriations.” 

It hardly needs an argument to show that these 
extravagant apprehensions can exist only in an 
excited imagination. Having no foundation in 
reality, they will not bear the test of sober scru- 
tiny. Acandid examination of the subject will 
satisfy every mind that instead of ** many thou- 
sands,” there are not, and never will be, many 
hundreds of such objects, requiring appropria- 
tions from Congress. 

The whole number of impovements, including 
breakwaters, rivers and harbors, on the seacoast 
and the lakes, for which appropriations have 
been made, is 105. (See Col. Abert’s report.) 
It is not believed that a larger number of new 
objects, including our new possessions on the 
Gulf and the Pacific, will require government 
aid at any future period. But we are willing to 
assume that, in the progress of time, the growth 
and exigencies of commerce may demand ap- 
propriations for even twice that number of im- 
provements. Upon this basis of calculation, it 
would follow that 315 commercial works of the 
character referred to, including those already be- 
gun, may sooner or later demand the attention of 
government. Be the number more or less, the 
committee believe that the means of the govern- 
ment will be always ample, without embarrass- 
ment to the treasury, to complete and sustain 
such improvements as the safety and convenience 
of navigation may require, throughout all future 
time. 

If we possess an extended coast, we have a 
vast and lucrative commerce ; if our harbors are 
numerous, we have a multitude of ships, which 
bring tribute to the national coffer; if we have 
many broad rivers, penetrating the interior of a 
vast continent, they convey the rich and varied 
products of many millions of people, and serve 
as the arteries of that trade, foreign and domes- 
tic, from which the government derives its suste- 
nance and support. A country possessing such 
unrivalled resources and advantages, boasting a 
commerce so magnificent, and a chain of naviga- 
ble waters almost boundless in extent, can afford 
to clear its rivers from snags and furnish safe 
harbors for shipping. Whatever additional ex- 
penditures may be demanded, by the necessities 
of an expanded commerce, will be more than 
compensated by the consequent increase of reve- 
nue. 

Among the objections urged by the President 
azainst the expediency of appropriations for river 
and harbor improvements, the want of means for 
the war with Mexico occupies a prominent place. 
Happily, the war is at an end. Peace is restored, 
and, with its return, the arts of peace must be 
resumed, The committee are aware that large 
appropriations, beyond the ordinary revenue, 
have been required for the prosecution of the 
Mexican war. 

They readily concede that this fact deserved 
a due degree of weight in determining the 
amount to be expended on objects of utility at 
home. But it will not be denied that, in framing 
the two bills rejected by the President, the last 
Congress was governed by a considerate regard 
to the condition of the treasury. ‘The bill now 
under consideration was limited (with two or 
three pressing exceptions) to moderate sums ne- 
cessary for the preservation and repair of works 
heretofore commenced. It is believed that a sa- 
ving might have been effected in the war expen- 
ses fully equal to the amount proposed by Con- 
gress for rivers and harbors, without impairing 
the efficiency of the military service. The Pre- 
sident assumes that the practical effect of this 
bill would have been to add the whole amount 
appropriated by it to the national debt. The 
committee fee] constrained to dissent from this 
view of the subject. ‘hey regard all necessary 
appropriations lor the protection of our com- 
mercial interests as part of the ordinary expen- 
ditures of government. The current revenues 
have been tully sufficient for these ordinary ex- 
penditures, besides yielding a large sucplus for 
war purposes. ‘Te national debt created within 
the Jast two years has been contracted exclu- 


sively for the war expenses, and must, in pro-| 


riety, be placed under that extraordinary head. 








ment from its obligation to afford protection and 
security to that great interest upon which the 
treasury must depend for its means of preserving 
the public faith. 

If we were to admit that the improvement of 
navigation involves an increase of public debt, 
it would not furnish a valid argument against 
moderate appropriations for that purpose. The 
facilities afforded to commerce by epening har- 
bors and clearing rivers, add largely to our ex- 
port and import trade, and produce a correspon- 
ding increase of revenue. It is believed that tre 
expenditure heretofore made upon those objects, 
far from embarrassing our public fiosances, have, 
in fact, returned several times the amount thus 
appropriated in increased contr butions to the 
treasury. There isa wide distinction to be ob- 
served between debts created in furtherance of 
trade and intercourse and a debt made for the 
prosecution of war, which burdens the national 
energies without yielding any addition to our fi- 
nancial resources. War, whatever brilliancy of 
victory and renown may mark its progress, opens 
no springs of wealth, and yields no increase in the 
sum of public prosperity. We have expended 
more tian one hundred millions of dollars in 
Waging a contest upon a question of territorial 
limits. The interest of one-fourth that sum, ap- 
plied annually to the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, would, ina few years accomplish all 
that is desired by those who advocate a liberal 
policy on this subject. 

After referring to the experience of several of 
the States which have gone beyond their means 
in making internal improvements, as ‘ full of 
eloquent warnings,” the President maintains that 
it properly belongs tothe States to make such 
expenditures as may be necessary for the im- 
provement of the navigation within their limits. 
Evidently aware of the inability of the States 
io accomplish for the whole what they have 
proved incompetent to perform for themselves, 
he proposes an extraordinary process to create 
the necessary resource for that purpose. Cun- 





Ts 


Other considerations are not wanting to show 
the importance, in a national sense, of Providing 
for the facility and security of navigation. The 
heaviest and most valuable of the taails of the J 
States are transported by steam veseels along the 
Atlantic coast, the lakes and the rivers. Conye- 
nient harbors, and clear channeis, are indispensa- 
ble to speed and safety of transmission. 

It may not be considered strictly within the 
province of the committee to urge the importance 
of this subject in connection with our-system of 
national defence. It would not be difficult io 
show that secure and convenient harbors, and ca- 
pacious roadsteads for our naval vessels, are as 
essential to the strength and security of the coun- 
try in war, as to ils prosperity in peace. 

This view of the subject derives additional 
force from the fact that a large proportion of the 
entire national revenue is expended upon objects 
of a military character. The ordinary appro- 
priations for the support of the army and navy 
as a peace establishment, have ranged from 
twelve to sixteen millions per annum, Indeed, 
it is estimated that the proportion of the national 
treasure, applied to war purposes in time of 
peace, is equal to seventy-five per cent. of the 
whole federal expenditure. If we concede that 
the energies and resources of the Government 
are to be mainly applied in support of a system of 
national defence, it becomes proper for Congress 
and the country to consider whether a larger 
share of the common funds shall not be devoted 
to the ohjects which, while they strengthen our 
national position in respect to war, will at the 
same time facilitate the pursuits of industry, the 
arts of peace, and insure the nobler triumphs of 
civilization, and national prosperity. 

The Presideat’s message abounds in ingenious 
casuistry to deprive the government of ils power 
over navigation, and to show that, from the na- 
ture and extent of the power, it cannot be exer- 
cised without corrupting and mischievous con- 
sequences. 

Lest it be suspected that his views on this 











gress is advised to give its Consent, in advance 
and in general terms, to such duties of tonnage 
as the States may choose to levy for the im- 
provement of haibors and rivers. ‘The utter fu- 
tility and impracticabilily of this plan is so clear- 
ly exposed in the Chicago memorial, it seems un- 
vecessary for the committee to enlarge on that 
branch of the subject. 

The States have surrendered to the Federal 
Government complete and entire control over 
commerce. Having yielded all power over the 
subject, including twe right of taxation, which 
they previously exercised, to impose upon them 
one of the principal burdens of supporting na- 
vigation, would be alike unjust and suicidal; 
more than all, it is emmently impracticable. 

Whilst the General Government enjoys all the 
advantages to be derived from the taxation of 
commerce, let it bear the burdens incident to its 
protection. ‘The ocean, the lakes, and the great 
rivers are under the exclusive maritime jurisdic- 
tion of the United States; the commerce which 
floats upon them Is nalional commerce ; and every 
bar which forbids access to their harbors, or im- 
pedes their navigation, impairs the general pros- 
perily and retards Our national progress. Coave- 
nient access to the harbor of Cleveland for ex- 
ample, is necessary to the commerce of every 
State bordering on the great lakes. The re- 
moval of a snag within Arkansas, or Missouri, 
concerns every State watered by the Mississippi, 
or fis tributaries; while the overslaugh in the 
Hudson is a hindrance to the trade of the entire 
North and West. ‘The subject is important to 
the nation at large’ in another obvious point of 
of view. Large amounts of Government tunds 
and property are annually transported upon the 
western walers. It has been estimated that the 
value of Government property at risk, anoually 
on the Mississippi and its trioutaries is equal to 
$4,794,858. ‘The insurance of this amount, at 
ihe jowest rate at which steamboat hulls are in- 
sured, would be sullicient to remove the snags 
which impede and endanger the navigation of 
those channels. ‘This direct interest of the Go- 


'vernment is materially increased in time of war. 


It as but necessary to refer to the large number 





of troops and the immense amount of army sup- 
plies conveyed by the western rivers during the 
war with Mexico. Several steamboats were 
snagged on tue way, involving the Government in 


tis to be borne in mind that the entire debt} a large loss of property.* 


must be,paid by the revenues to be drawn from 
commerce. The imposition of this heavy burden 
upon trade can hardly absolve the govern- 











*T he attention of the committee has been specially 
called to the diffculty experienced by Government 


branch of the subject are misrepresented, the 
| following passages are presented from his mes- 
sage: 
| What is denominated a harbor by this sys- 
‘tem does not necessarily mean a bay, inlet, or 
arm of the sea on the ocean, or on our lake 
| shores, on the margin of which may exist a com- 
/mercial city or town engaged in foreign or do- 
| mestic trade; but is made to embrace waters 
where there is not only no such city or town, 
but no commerce of any kind. By it a bay or 
sheet of shoal water is called a harbor, and ap- 
propriations demanded from Congress to deepen 
it, with a view to draw commerce to it, or to 
enable individuals to build up a town or city on 
its margin, upon speculation, or for their own 
private advantage.” a ° * i 

‘‘ If the power to improve a harbor be admit- 
ted, it is not easy to perceive how the power to 
deepen every inleton the ocean, or the lakes, 
and make harbors where there are none, can be 
denied. If the power to clear out or deepen the 
channels of rivers near their mouths be admit- 
ted, it is not easy to perceive how the power to 
improve them to their fountain head, and make 
them navigable to their sources, can be denied. 
Where shall the exercise of the power, if it be 
assumed, stop ¢ Has Congress the power, whet 
an inlet is deep enough to admit a schooner, lo 
deepen it still more, so that it will adiit 
ships of heavy burden? and has it not the power 
when an inlet will admit a buat to make it deep 
enough to admit a schooner? May it improve 
rivers deep enough already to float ships apd 
steamboats, and has it no power to improve 
those which are navigable only for Bat-boets 
and barges? o a * z * a 

We have seen in our States that the interests of 
individuals or neighborhoods, combining against 
the general interest, have involyed their govern: 
ments in debt and bankrupicy ; and when the sys~ 
tem prevailed in the general goveromeut, aud 
was checked by President Jackson, it had begun 
to be considered the highest merit in a member 
of Congress to be able to procure ST Te ia. 
of public money to be expended wit 1a his is 
trict or State, whatever might be the object. 

* » ;-e * * * * 
“ Speculation, disguised under the cloak of 


public good, will call on Congress to deepen shal- 
tinkitt> Stee 5 





. e 
transports and other shipping, im consequence » on 
neglect of Congress to maintain TT under the 
berland island, in the Ohio river, constructed U 
administration of General Jackson. 
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eae 
low inlets, that it may build up new cities on 
their shores, or to make streams navigable which 
nature bas closed by bars and rapids, that it may 
sell ata profit its lands upon their banks. To 
enrich neighborhoods, by spending within it the 
moneys of the nation, will be the aim and boast 
of those who prize their local interests above the 

ood of the nation, and millions upon millions 
will be abstracted, by tariffs and taxes, from the 
earnings of the whole people, to foster specula- 
tion and sudserve the objects of private ambi- 

jon.” 

The committeé regret that the President has 
omitted to refer to any object or provision con- 
tained in the biil under discussion which is relied 
on to justify this remarkable train of reflections 
and accusations. ‘The power asserted by the bill, 
and now contended for by the committee, is the 
authurity residing in the federal government to 
appropriate money for the security and facility 
of commerce on national waters under the con- 
ceded jurisdiction of the United States. In the 
exercise of this, no less than all other great pow- 
ers of government, honest judgment and correct 
discrimination are required. It is believed to be 
as little liable to abuse as any of the more im- 
portant powers contained in our federal system. 
Mr. Monroe laid down the rule that, in tie ap- 
propriation of mouey, Congress has * a discre- 
tionary power, restricted oniy by the duty to ap- 
propriate it to purposes of common defence, and 
of general, not local—natioual, not State bene- 
fit.” 

To determine whether an object is national or 
local, and conceras the convenience of but one 
State, or the commerce of several, can hardly be 
regarded by enlightened and upright men as one 
of the diflicult mysteries of government, or as a 
dangerous trial ot human integrity. That efforts 
may sometimes be made to procure appropria- 
tious for objects comparatively unimportant is not 
improbable: but that such efforts have been or 
are calculated to be successiul is emphaticelly 
denied. It wouid doubtless be better that an oc- 
casional error should occur in favor of some 
subordinate or unimportant improvement, than 
our whole commerce be eqposed to peril and left 


without protection. But the Executive may ve | 


salely challenged to specify nny work in the re- 
jected bill which is not useful to the commerce 
of the country. We might go further and ask 
him to point out any work connected with navi- 
gation, on which money has been expeended by 
Congress, which 1s not of sufficient utility to jus- 
lily the appropriation. It is confidently believed 
that no Such instance can be produced. 

In comparing works of this description, dispa- 
rilies will exist in the degree of necessity or 
ulllity; but in the selection of objects by Con- 
gress, We know of none which are uot so far be- 
neficial to our national commerce as to justify 
the expenditures beretulore made upon them. 

If there be any such, it remains tur the oppo- 


nents of the system to discluse them. The com-| 


mittee adupt tue principle thal it is both consti- 
luloual aud expedient to remove obstructions 
aud dnprove harbors, whether large or small, in 
havigeble waters under the federal Jurisdiction, 
and over which is borne our commerce with 
foreign vations or amoung the States. Within this 
general principle, Congress should aim to select 
such objecis, aud such only as are of general im- 
portance in respect tu the convenience and safety 
ol navigation. Suall harbors at certain positions 
May be wore important to the security of ship- 
ping than jarge ports at other points. ln the dis- 
tribution of expenditure, equal regard should be 
shown to the exigencies of commerce in every 
section of the Union. The difficulty of making 
4 lair distribution awong the different sections, 
upon improvements of national importance, is 
wore inaginary thau real. Jo imputing a mer- 
Cenary spirit lo entire communities and to mem- 
bers of Congress, ascribing their solicitude for 
arbor and river improvements to a desire to ob- 
tala money from the treasury lor selfish purposes, 
ils Nol easy to decide whether the Presideut in- 
leads to be complimentary to the virtue and in- 
elligence of the people or the integrity of their 
representatives, 

lt would be inconsistent with self-respect and 
the respect due to the Chief Magistrate ol this 
Country Lo characterize his expressions in such 
terms as they are calculated to provoke. 

But it is due to truth, to the success which has 
altended vur representative system, and to the 
Vincication of our citizens residing in the dis- 








| out any increased charge upon the treasury. A 
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ported by fact or reason. There isno district in 
the United States whose population would de- 
sire, or consent, to abstract money from the 
treasury for objects of local convemience, irres- 
pective of the general good. Our confidence in 
the virtue and capacity of the American people 
will not permit us to doubt their competency to 
select honest agents for the performance of Jegis- 
lative duties, no less worthy of trust than those 
employed in executive functions. No represen- 
tative could hope to commend himself to the ap- 
probation of his constituents by obtaining appro- 
priations for a work promising no general bene- 
fits, but intended to forster “ private specula- 
tion.”” The dangers to the treasury from specu- 
lators calling on Congress to deepen shallow in- 
lets, ‘‘ that they may build up new cities on their 
shores,” are by no means commensurate with 
the President’s suspicions. 

It has been the uniform practice of Congress 
to require a particular examination and estimate, 
by acompetent officer of the topographical corps, 
befure appropriating money for any odject of 
improvement. An unusual share of skill would 
be required to practice a successful deception 
upon the engineer department and committees of 
both Houses of Congress, in regard to the utility 
of a harbor, or the necessity of any specified 
work for the improvement of navigation. 

It is commonly believed, that an expenditure 
of money at an inlet having no trade, and no 
natural advantages for commerce, would netiher 
create acity or impart value to the adjacent 
ground. No one could derive much profit from 
such a speculation except the contractor who 
| performs the work. That expenditures of money 
_in improving rivers and harbors may yield inci- 
_dental advantages to individuals, and that some 
| persons may derive more benefit than others from 
| such improvements, is not denied. 

The same may be said of every large under- 
| taking, and of almost every public expenditure 
| whether for the construction of ships, forts, or 
‘Jight-houses. ‘he erection of a custom-house, 
lor a land office, may materially advance local 
| interests aud promote private fortunes. If a 
| measure subserves the public welfare, it is not 
to be rejected because peculiar benefits to indi 
| viduals may result incidentally. Even in the 

employment of funds for the prosecution of a 
| war, (however just and necessary,) ‘ private 
| speculation” has sometimes found ample scope, 
}and abundant success, notwithstanding the ut- 
| most vigilance of the government. The objec- 
tions made, on this ground, to appropriations in 
aid of navigation, are equally applicable to the 
expenditure of money in most branches of the 
public service. 

The President has assumed that improvements 
of navigation may be better made, and at less 
cost, by the separate States, than by the agency 
of officers of the United States. In this, as in 
| many other of his positions, we believe his views 
are in conflict with the past experience of the 
country. itis necessary for the government to 
maintain an able and efficient corps of engineers, 
as part of the military establishment. But, as 
our true policy consists in the preservation of 
peace, it is to be hoped that wars will not be fre- 
quent. While we are at peace, the officers of 
the engineer corps may be employed in the super- 
intendence of public works, with great credit to 
themselves and advantage to the country, with- 





body of men more capable to direct and manage 
the prosecution of these improvements cannot be 
found in the world. The economy, skill and suc- 
cess with which former appropriations have been 
applied to the intended objects, furnish the most 
complete proof of their superior qualifications 
for this duty. It is a fact highly nonorable to 
the service and the country, that, in the large ex- 
penditures heretofore made by the government 
upon public improvements, through the agency 
of the engineer corps, not a dollar has been Jost 
by defalcations; while it isa melancholy truth 
that, in some of the States, heavy losses have re- 
sulted from the delinquency of public agents, 
from ill-directed efforts, and wasteful proiusion 
of expenditure. 

Having thus reviewed some of the grounds as- 
signed by the President for refusing to sanction 
the poiicy established by his predecessors, the 
commitiee will urge bul a single additional con- 
sideration in support of the general views al- 
ready expressed. 

The constitution confers on Congress full 
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is indispensable to the protection of property 
floating on the ocean, the lakes and the rivers. 
Its exercise is demanded by a more sacred and 
imperative obligation. It is necessary to the pre- 
servation of human life. 

Tne number of passengers conveyed on the 
lakes and western rivers may be inferred from 
the immense value of the passenger trade already 
exhibited. The want of harbors along the lake 
coast, the snags and other obstructions in the 
rivers may be said to cost the nation a forfeit of 
several hundred lives annually. Many conclu- 
sive and appalling details might be adduced to 
confirm the assertion. The Presidext admits that 
the power to regulate commerce among the 
States has been properly and legitimately exer- 
cised by acts of Congress * for the better secu- 
rity of passengers and vessels propelled by 
steam.” ‘These acts relate to the structure ma- 
chinery, and inspection of steamboats. The con- 
cession of power to protect passengers yields the 
whole ground now contended for. It only re- 
mains to inquire what means are most effectual 
to guard passengers from the perils of naviga- 
tion. The committee cannot hesitate in answer- 
ing this inquiry. It requires additional and bet- 
‘er harbors on the lakes, and the removal of 
snags and obstructions from the rivers. More 
lives are lost from these dangers and the impedi- 
ments than from the explosion of steam boilers. 
To regulate the ‘machinery of steam vessels by 
law, and yet leave them exposed to destruction 
on inaccessible coasts, and upon rocks and bars 
clearly within the power of Congress to remove, 
is an idle aflectationof bumanity. Such a policy 
reflects dishonor upon the intelligence of the 
country. It implies that the government Is wan- 
ling either in power or in spirit to afford that 
protection to its citizens which is the first care 
of every enlightened people. 

The House having already declared (by the 
adoption of a resolution offered in December 
last by the Hon. Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois) that 
the general government has the power to con- 
struct such harbors and improve such rivers as 
as are necesssary and proper for the protection 
of our commerce, which will doubtless receive 
the sanction of Congress at its present session, 
perhaps no further expression of opinion is nee- 
ded to inform the country of the sentiments en- 
tertained on this subject by a majority of the 
House. The commitiee have deemed it proper 
however, to embody their views in the following 
resolutions which they recommend to the House 
for adoption. 

[See Resolutions on page 39.] 
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LETTER FROM MR. CALHOUN. 
The Charleston Mercury publishes the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Calhoun, defining his posi- 


tion: 
Fort Hixt, Sept. 1, 1848. 

My Dear Sir :—Your report of my remarks, 
considering the circumstances under which it was 
made, was as good as could be expected. 

It will not be possible for me to write out my 

remarks in full, as you desire. 1 find my engage- 
ments, during the shortipterval until the next ses- 
sion, are such as will fully engross all my time, 
and leave me no leisure for relaxation, which | 
greatly need and desire. Among others, | havea 
speech to write out from notes | brought with me 
from Wastington, which will, in part, embrace 
the views | took in that 1 delivered in Charles- 
ton. 
There is, I think, but little excitement as to 
the l’residential question in this quarter. I fear 
it is not the case with you. I see, after all the 
pains | have taken to be distinctly understood as 
to my position, | have not escaped muisconstruc- 
tion: which 1 attribute to party zeal. If my 
friends on both sides, would regard me as taking 
no part between the two candidates, and as stan- 
ding on independent ground, ready to support or 
oppose the successful, as his measures may or 
may not accord with the principles and views of 
policy which have long governed me, they would 
avoid all misapprehension. Isee much to con- 
demn and littie to approve of either candidate. 


Yours truly, 
J. C. CALHOUN. 


Nominations of Free Soil Electors for Presi- 
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of the New England States, also in New York, 
New Jersev, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Ohio, ll- 
linois, and Indiana. 

A Free Soil movement has been attempted in 
North Carolina, and in Louisiana, but without 
much encouragement in either. 


The Charleston Courier of the 13th inst., con- 
tains the proclamation of Governor Johnson of 
South Carolina, dated the day previous, calling 
upon and requesting the Senators of the General 
Assembly of that State ** whose terms of office 
have not expired and those who have been now 
recently elected,” to convene at Columbia on the 
first Monday in November now next ensuing, that 
they may be present in the House of Represen- 
latives on the said Tuesday next after the said 
first Monday in November, to appoint electors of 
President and Vice President of the. United States, 
in conformity to the Act of Congress, approved 
23d January, 1846. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 


The Presidential election will take place on 
the Zth of November next, simultaneously 
throughout the Union. The law of each State 
governs its own election. When any State shall 
have held an election for the purpose of choos- 
ing electors, and shall fail to make a choice on 
the day aforesaid, then the electors may be ap- 
pointed on a subsequent day, in such manner as 
the State shall by law direct. 

Washington was unanimously chosen the first 
President, and was inducted into office on the 
30th April, 1789. He was in office eight years. 
From the third Presidential term, the Electoral 
voles were as loliows: 


For President. For Vice-President. 
Election of 1796. 


John Adams 71 =T. Pinckney 58 
Thomas Jefferson 63 Aaron Burr 50 
Election of 1800. 

Thomas Jefferson 73 Aaron Burr 73 
John Adams 64 T. Pinckney 58 
Election of 1804. 

Thomas Jefferson 162 George Clinton 162 
Chas. C. Pinckney 14 Rufus King 14 
Election of 1808. 

James Madison 122 George Clinton 118 
Chas. C. Pinckney 45 Rufus King 47 
Election of 1812. 

James Madison 128 Elbridge Gerry 128 
De Witt Clinton 89 Jared logersoll 58 
Election of 1816. 

James Monroe 183. D.D. ‘Tompkins 113 


Rufus King 34 Opposition scattering. 


Election of 1820. 


James Monroe 218 D.D. Tompkins 212 

But 1 vote opposition Opposition divided. 
Election of 1824. 

Andrew Jackson 99 J.C. Calhoun 182 

Join Q. Adams 84 N. Sanford, N.Y. 30 

Wm.H.Crawford 41 Nathaniel Macon 24 


Henry Clay 37 Andw. Jackson, Te. 13 
M. Van Buren, N. Y. 9 
Henry Ciay, Ken. 2 

No choice having been effected by the electors, 
Jobn Quincy Adams was chosen President by the 
House of Representatives. 


Election of 1828. 


Andrew Jackson 178 J.C. Calhoun 171 
Jobn Q. Adams 83 Richard Rush 33 
William Smith 7 

Election of 1832. 
Andrew Jackson 219 M. Van Buren 189 
Henry Clay 49 John Sergeant 49 
John Floyd 11 William Wilkins 30 


William Wirt 7 Lee, 11; A. Eitlmaker 7 


Election of 1836. 


Martin Van Buren 170 R. M. Johnson 147 
Wim. H. Harrison 73 Francis Granger 77 
Hugh L. White 26 John Tyler, Va. 47 


Willie P. Mangum 11 William Smith, Ala. 23 


Daniel Webster 14 
Election of 1840. 
Wm. H. Harrison 234 Jobn Tyler, Va. 234 
Martin Van Buren 60 R.M. Johnson 48 
L. W. Tazeweil ll 


James K. Polk 1 
Election of 1844. 

James K. Polk 170 George M. Dallas 170 
Henry Clay 105 ‘IT. Frelinghuysen 105 
For the electoral vote of 1844, the popular vote 
in each of the States, and the abolition vote, see 
page 140 of the Register. The foliowing is the 

aggregate vote for the years named, viz :— 
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1828 1,162,481 1832 1 290,498 


1836 1,501,289 1840 2,402,658 
1844 2,702,549 


At the same rate of increase, the aggregate 
vote of the present year would exceed three mil- 
lions. 

Electoral College. 

Each State is entitled to a number of Electors 
equal to ils representation in both Houses of 
Congress. The Electoral College, under the 
election of the 7th of November next, will be 
constituted as follows: 





Maine, 9 | Tennessee, 13 
New Hampshire, 6 | Ohio, 23 
Massachusetts, 12 | Louisiana, 6 
Rhode Island, 4 | Mississippi, 6 
Connecticut, 6 | Indiana, 12 
Vermont, 6 | Illinois, 9 
Maryland, 8 | Alabama, 9 
Virginia, 17 | Missouri, 7 
North Carolina, 11 | Arkansas, 3 
New York, 36 | Michigan, 5 
New Jersey, 7 | Florida, 3 
Pennsylvania, 26 | Texas, 4 
Delaware, 3 | Iowa, 4 
South Carolina, 9 | Wisconsin, 4 
Georgia, 10 -— 
Kentucky, 12 Total, 290 

Necessary for a choice, 146. 

The four last mentioned States have been 


added since the election of 1844. 

All the States vote directly for Electors, ex- 
cept South Carolina, which elects by the Legis- 
lature. An extra session of that body will be 
convened to meet the requisition of the law. 

In case there is no choice of President by the 
Electoral College, the election devolves upon the 
House of Representatives; but in that case the 


from Delaware, Fiorida, or Arkansas, having 
the same power as the thirty-six members from 
New York. The politics of the State delega- 
tions in Congress, stand at present as follows: 


Whig. Democratic. Tied. 
Vermont, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 5S. Carolina, Georgia—3. 
New York, Alabama, 

New Jersey, Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, 
Delaware, ‘Texas, 
Maryland, Arkansas, 
North Carolina, ‘Tennessee, 
Florida, Indiana, 
Ohio, lilinois, 
Kentucky—12. Michigan, 
Missouri, 
lowa, 


Wisconsin—15. 

Should there be no election by the House, the 
Constitution provides that the ** Vice-President 
shall act as President.” 

The election of Vice-President, in case the 
Electoral College fails to effect a choice, devolves 
upon the Senate.—M. Y. Journal of Commerce. 








Various. 


THE JUDICIARY. 


In a case in Cincinnati, where a writ was is- 
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parties charged with counterfeiting U. S. coin, 
and to stay proceedings in the State Court, Judge 
McLean decided that the State Courts have con- 
current jurisdiction with the United States Courts 
in this and like cases, in accordance with a de- 
cision already made by the Supreme Court, al- 
though previous to this decision, he had, individ- 
ually, entertained a contrary opinion, 





The case of TurNeR Roserts (noliced briefly on 
page 191 of the Register), a free colored man, who 
was arrested at Louisville, Kentucky, under the sta- 
tute prohibiting the migralion of free negroes into 
that State, and on failure of giving bond, was sold 
for aterm of servitude, was brought up before the 
Circuit Court of Jefferson, upon an appeal, when the 
following opinion by Judge W. F. Bullock, confirm- 
ing the proceedings of the Court below, was given. 
We are indebied to the Louisville Journal for tt:— 

Turner Roberis vs. the Commonwealth. 





Turner Roberts, a free man of color, having 


| black races. 


sued to bring before the U. S. District Court, | 





igrated from Indi Kentucky, , 
migrate rom Indiana to entu 
mained thirty days, in violation of 2 Sega he 
Legislature approved the 24th day of Febr ~ 
1846, (see Sess. Acts,) was arrested tried ac} 
convicted before a justice of the peace fo 
county of Jefferson, and required by said wed a 
to give bond with the conditions required b a 
act, or else to be sold to the highest bidder fc 
the term of twelve months. By a writ of hah. 
bition issued by the chancellor of the Galen, 
chancery court, and returnable to this court ee 
also by writ of habeas corpus, both granted upor 
the petition of said Roberts, the constitutionalit, 
of the act referred to is presented for adjudica- 
tion. 

It is contended, on the part of Roberts that 
this act is unconsiitulional and void, as conflicting 
with the 2d section of the 4th article of the Con. 
stitution of the United States, which is in these 
words: ‘**The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of the 
several States.” 

Is the petitioner a citizen within the meaning 
of the Constitution ? F 

In order to ascertain the true relations which 
the free blacks sustain to our institutions, jt js 
necessary to look to the origin of the Govern. 
ment, and to inquire into the principles and 
views of those who founded and established it. 

Before the adoption of the Constitution a 
marked distinction existed between the white 
race and the black race. The latter was sub- 


jected then, as now, to social, civil, and political 


degradation. The contemporaneous legislation 
ot the colomes and the States proves beyond 
doubt that at that period this was the fixed and 
prevailing sentiment. They or their ancestors 


had been torn by the hand of violence from their 
votes are given by States—the single member | 


native country and forced upon the people of 
America. They had not settled here as a com- 
munity of people, seeking the blessings of a free 
Government, but had been imported into the 
country as properiy. They were evidently looked 
upon as a distinct and separate race—as being 
amongst us, but not of us. 


It cannot be supposed that the representatives 
of the slave States were prepared to sanction the 
principles of political equality in the white and 
Public sentiment, pride of charac- 
ter, and a just regard for their own interests for- 
bid the supposition that they would have con- 
sented to admit the mass of free negroes to a full 
and equal participation in the Government. The 
same fixed and unalterable disparity in the social 
and political condition of the two races which 
exists now was then fully recognized and appre- 
ciated. Itas known that the proposition euter- 
tained by some of the arming ol the free negroes, 
in the war of the Revolution, was generally 
condemned on the avowed ground that they 
could not be trusted, and that such a policy 
would be prejudicial to the best interesis of the 
country. E 

The conviction that the two races could never 
be brought to fraternize under the same instilu- 
tions had been distinctly recognized, and 1s siri- 
kingly illustrated by the fact that at a very early 
period, the policy of colonizing the free blacks 
into a separate community was suggested by en- 
lightened statesmen and philanthropists, both 10 
England and America. 


Lord Mansfield had decided, in 1772, that the 
slave who touched the soil of Britain was there- 
fore free. The effect of this decision was the 
immediate liberation in Engiand of a large nui 
ber of blacks. ‘The necessity of separating (hem 
from the whites for the benefit and advantage ol 
both races was obvious to all who observed the 
condition. There, as here, they were the Vic- 
tims of a social oppression from which ary 
cial decision could possibly redeem them. . 3 
the only adequate remedy tor the evil, that of 
tinguished man who had rendered himself co. 
lustrious by the defence of Somerset, Granvils 
Sharp, formed the benevolent design of eo 
porting them to Africa. It is to this ae o” 
the British colony of Sierra Leone is main’) 
debted*for its existence. 


In 1777, Mr. Jefferson, under a ceep son pear 
tion that a free negro population was au eV", “dl 
vanced the idea of setting apart a portion » oad 
public domain, with a view of separating of 
from the whites. The idea that the Jeg ee 
inferiority which the free negro in the & ase 
States sustains to government and society bic 
and inevitable, was early implanted In the Pi ae 
mind, and lies at the basis of the great ap sich 
nevolent scheme of African colonization, W’ 
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must sooner or later call to its support the 
mighty energies of the republic. 

These facts are adduced merely to illustrate 
the views which must have been entertained in 
reference to this class of inhabitants by the fra~ 
mers of the Constitution, at the period of its 
adoption. ; 

We are now led to consider the true meaning 
of the clause of the Constitution which, it is said, 
has been violated by the act of the Legislature of 
Kentucky. 

it is clearly within the province of the State 
governments to define the “privileges and im- 
munities” of citizenship within their respective 
limits. But this power must be exercised sub- 
‘ect to the restraints and provisions of the federal 
constitution. It was in view of the exercise of 
this power by the States, that the clause alluded 
to (sec. 2, art. 4) was incorporated in the consti- 
tution. 
sion to engraft upon the constitution the law of 
comity, which was to be observed by the several 
States of the Union in reference to the citizens 
of each. In this connection the phrase * privi- 
jeges and immunities” evidently refers to the 
civil and not to the political rights of the citizens 
of the several States. It cannot be supposed 
that it was intended to give to the citizen of one 
State the right to interfere in the political affairs 
of another State; but it is clearly the object of 


It was no doubt intended by this provi- | 


er. The latter on the contrary, signifies what 
every white man in the Union, possessing the ne- 
cessary legal qualification, may be called, a sove- 
reign. Chancellor Kent, in speaking upon the 
subject, hasaptly denominated them * Republican 
Freemen.” 

The celebrated Rousseau, alluding to the for- 
mation of a free Government, says, that, * this 
act of association converts the several individual 
contracting parties into one moral collective 
body composed of as many members as there 
are votes in the assembly.”? And again, * this 
public person used formerly to be called a city— 
now a Republic. With regard to the associates 
themselves, they are collectively called the 
people and separately citizens as partaking of the 
sovereign authority, and subjects, as subjected 
to the authority of the State.” This doc- 
trine results necessarily from the very structure 
of a Republican Government, and has been fully 
and periectly developed in our American institu- 
lions. 

The capacity of man for self-government and 
his right to a full participation in the sovereignty 
of the State were the great truths to be develop- 
ed in the formation of the constitution. This 
experiment was the joint work of men who be- 
longed to the same race, who bad imbibed and 
cultivated a spirit of republican equality, and 
were governed by a common impulse. It was 





this clause to secure to him the full exercise 
aud enjoyment of all the civil rights which are 
conferred by the State upon the citizen bimself. 
The rights of personal security and property are 
among the rights intended to be secured and pro- 
tected. 

‘lo use the language of Judge Story in com- 
menting on this clause of the Constitution, * it is 
obvious that, if the citizens of each State were 
to be deemed aliens to each other, they could 
pot take or hold real estate or other privileges, 
except as other aliens. The intention of this 
clause was to confer on them, if one may say so, 
general citizenship, and to communicate all the 
privileges which the citizens of the same Siate 
would be entitled to under the like circum- 
stances.” 

In the interpretation of this clause, however, 
we must look to the Constitution itself to ascer 
lain who are citizens, in the sense im which the 
term is here used. The class of persons referred 
to, must not onsy be citizens of the States respec- 
lively, but also of the United States. It is ad 
mitted that a State may confer civil and political 
rights upon any class of inhabitants, to be exer- 
cised within her own limits, and in reference to 
her own institutions. But since the adoption ol 


the Federal Constitution, no State can make a | 


citizen, whilst Congress holds the power ol adop- 
ting an uniform mode of naturalization. This 


power is based upon the assumption of the right | 
by the General Government lo prescrive the con- | 


ditions of citizenship. And the exclusive exer- 
cise of this power by Congress, which is now 
universally conceded, i3 necessary lo the success- 
ful operation of our complex, yet barmonious 
system of Government. 

Who, then, are citizens within the meaning 
and contemplation of the Federal Constitution ? 

The term citizen has, indeed been variously 
employed, and its meaning will depend on the 
context, and on the age or nation in which it is 
used. But in our Government there can be but 
little difficulty in arriving at the true import. It 
becessarily muplies a participation in the sove- 
reignty of the State. ‘lhe principle isa distin- 
Bulshing characteristic of a representative Repub- 
ic. 

The term cilizen is derived from the Latin 
Word ** civis” or ** civitas,”’ in their origin signify- 
ing a citizen or the State itself. Civis was oue 
who was invested with the privileges of the cily, 
or State, as contradistinguished from those to 
Whom these privileges were denied. During the 
best and the purest days of the Roman Republic, 
to be a citizen in the full sense of the term, was 
lo have been invested with what were termed the 
‘“privatum jus,” and the “ publicum jus,” 
or in other words, the three requisites—lIst, 
‘o be an inhabitant of Rome; 2dly, to be 
€nrolled in one of the thirty-five tribes, and 
3dly, to be capable of dignities. This last requi- 
Sile implied and included political privileges. Ac- 
Cording to the theory of our Government, there 
is but one class or grade of citizens, and that ne- 
cessarily implying an equality of rights. With 
Us, cilizen is Not an UNmeaning distinction. The 
former word relates to Governments where the 
people have no lot nor part in the sovereign pow- 


undoubtedly the object of our ancestors to es- 
jtablish a free government for themselves and 
\their posterity; and it is equally true that the 
/zovernment thus created derives all of its powers 
from the consent of those who established it. 
Puffendortf, in his celebrated treatise on the 
law of nature and nations, says, that, ** since every 
| State is constituted by men submitting their walls 
‘to a single person or to an assembly, they princi- 
pally have a title to a name of members by whose 
covenauts the society was first incorporated and 
‘they who regularly succeed into the place of 
| those primitive founders.”—Book 7, chap. 2, sec. 
20. 
| Inthe language of Grotius, “ Potestas civilis est 
| quae civitali praest. st autem civitas coetus per- 
| fectus liberorum hominura juris fruendi et com- 
| munis utilitalis causa suciatus.”” In accordance 
| with these obvious principles, the preambie of 
‘the constitution declares, ‘* We, the people of 
‘the United States, in order to form a more per- 
‘fect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
‘tranquillity, provide forthe common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
| blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posteri- 
| ty, do ordain and establish this constitution for the 
| United States of America.” The only parties 
to this political compact, so far as the court is 
‘advised, were the {ree white inhabitants of the 
United States. No portion of the African race, 
whether bond or free, had any participation in 
the formation of the constitution. In the debates 
of the convention which adupted that instru- 
ment, no trace whatever is to be found of the 
recognition of the rights of this class of inhabi 
tants to tie exalted privileges of American ci- 
tizens. ‘They were laboring al tiis period under 
the most rigorous, social, civil, and political ine- 
quality. The early legislation of the Colonies 
aud the States were all based upon their ac- 
knowledged inieriority. As a practical question, 
it was as evident then as now that the wnite and 
black races could not ve associated upvu terms 
of equality. 
| A practical illustration of the true theory of 
the constitu ion in reference to the free negro popu- 
lation is furnished by the action of the Govern- 
ment itself. 

The constitution provides that Congress shall 
have power * to establish an uniform rule of na- 
turalization.” By virtue of this power the first 
naturalization law was passed by Congress in 
1790, and contains these words—“any alien 
being a free white’ person, may become a Cili- 
zen by complying with the requisites hereinafter 
mentioned.” In all the subsequent acts upon the 
same subject, in the years 1795, 1798, 1802, 1813 
and 1824, the same refereace is made to free 
white persons who may become citizens. It is 
obvious that, by the letter and spirit of these va- 
rious laws, the inhabitants of Africa and their 
descendents are excluded from citizenship in the 
United States. The conclusion 1s almost irre- 
sistible that it was the object of Congress, in 
these various enactments, to carry out the origi- 
nal design of the founders of the Government, 
and to perpetuate that distinclion which existed 
from the beginning. The passage of these laws 

is in strict accordance wilh the whole series of 





the acts of our ancestors in relation to the Afri- 
can race. 

lt will be recollected that the slave trade was 
not finally abolished in the United States until 
the year 1808. Suppose a native African, brought 
into any slave State in the Union from his own 
country and emancipated by his owner—would 
the act of emancipation make him a citizen ? The 
deed would make him free, but would he there- 
fore be a citizen? If so, the act of a single slave- 
holder would be more potent than the whole 
power of the State—such an act we have seeu 
is beyond the power of the State, and belongs 
properly and exclusively to the General Gov- 
ernment. 

This view of the subject seems to be conclu- 
sive that an emancipated negro, though free, can- 
not be a citizen, 

Nor can the case be altered by relation to the 
descendants of such emancipated African. Na- 
tivity alone does not confer citizenship. If so 
a slave would bea citizen. Nor does the fact 
of being born free, of itself, confer this right. 
The person thus born, must, as a general rule, be 
entitied to the high privilege of partaking of the 
government of the State. lu this respect, the 
condition of the descendants of such emancipa- 
ted negroes is not unlike that of the freed slaves 
and their descendants in the earlier days of the 
Roman Republic. There neither the freed slave 
nor his descendants, wheresoever born, coul! be 
citizens or intermarry with citizens. ‘The free- 
born child of the freed slave was as perfectly 
distranchised as his father. The same _ princi- 
ple applies in America. ‘The emancipated negro 
and his descendants to the last generation are 
alike deprived of citizenship. 

The action of the State governments, ever 
since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
has been predicated upon this distinction between 
the black and white races. Chanceilor Kent in 
speaking upon this subject says: ‘In most of the 
Uniied States there is a distinction in respect to 
political privileges between free white persons 
and free colored persons of African blood, and 
in no pari of the country do the latter, in point of 
fact, participate equaliy with the whites in the 
exercise Of civil and political rights. The Afri- 
can race are esseutially a degraded castle, of in- 
feriur rank and station in secicty.” (2. Kent’s 
Com. 2538, 24 edition.) Ia the free States of 
Connecticut, Ohio, Indiana, Hitnois, and Muichi« 
gan, laws of a similar character aud identical in 
principle with the act of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky which is bow under review, have been 
enacted and rigo:ously eufurced. In the State 
of Indiana, whence the petitioner emigrated, 








there isa statule involving the sawe principle 
| and not less onerous in its provisions in refer- 
ence to this class of inhabitanis. Almost every 
| slave State in the Union has shown its sense of 
the true practical rejations which free negroes 
Sustain lo our government, by enacting such laws 
aS were best caiculated to exclude them from 
their Jimuits. 

‘That the States possess the right under the 
Constitution to evact such laws, has been decided 
by the Supreme court of Tennessee, in the ‘case 
of the State vs. Ciuivorne,” ( Veiggs’s Rep. 331.) 
The court say, “upon the whole, by whatever 
appellation we may designate tree negroes, whe- 
|(her as perpetual inhabitants, or citizens of an 
inferior grade, We feel salisticd that they are not 
cilizens lu the sense of the Constitution ; and, 
therefore when coming among us, are not enti- 
tled to the ‘priviieges and imaiunities’ of cilizeus 
of the State.” lu the State of Indiana the same 
principle has been recognized, (See the cases 
|of the “State vs. Cooper.” Blackford’s Rep., 5 

vol. p, 258, and Babtiste vs. Siate, do, 284.) 
The case of Amy vs. Smith, (1 Little 326,) con- 
tains an authoritative exposition, by the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky, of the true meaning of the 
term ‘‘citizen,” in this clause of the Constitution. 
In the language of the court, ‘*no one can there- 
fore, in the correct sense ol the term, be a citi- 
zen of the State, who 1s not entitled upon the 
lerms prescribed by the institutions of the State, 
to all the rights and privileges conferred oy 
those institutions upon the highest class of so- 
ciety.” 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
decided in the case of Hobbs ys. Fogg, (6, 
Watts, 552,) that *“*a negro or mulatto is not 
entitled to exercise the right of suffrage,” un- 
der the clause of the Constiiution of that 
State, guaranteeing the right to “freemen.” The 
| Janguage of Chief Justice Gibson is this: ‘Thus, 
{till the instant when the phrase on which the 
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question turns was penned, the term freeman had 
a peculiar and specific sense, being used like the 
term citizen, which supplanted it, to denote one 
who had a voice in the public affairs. The citi- 
zens were denominated freemen even in the Con- 
stitution of 1776; and, under the present Con- 
stitution, the word, though dropped in the style, 
was used in legislative acts convertibly with the 
electors so late as the year 1798, when it 
grew into disuse.”” The word “freeman” is cer- 
tainly more comprehensive than “citizen.” Ne- 
veriheless, though a free negro be permitted to 
be both a man and free, yet it is held that he is 
not entitled to vote. This decision is based upon 
the ground that the language used should be in- 
terpreted in accordance with the occasion, the 
times and the circumstances under which it was 
written, as well as with regard to the parties 
speaking, the parties addressed, and the subjects 
treated of. The free blacks were not in the 
contemplation of the convention of Pennsylvania, 
when these broad terms were employed. They 
were out of the pale of the community of 
white freemen, for whom the convention was de- 
liberating. 

Chief Justice Dagget, of Connecticut, in a case 
which came before him in 1833, decided that 
free negroes were not citizens within the mean- 
ing of the 2d section of the 4th article of the 
Constitution. He uses this language :—* The 
persons contemplated in this act (colored per- 
sons) are not citizens within the oovious mean- 
ing of that section of the Constitution of the 
United States which I have first read.” Again: 
**'To my mind, it would be a perversion of terms 
and the well known rules of construction to say 
that slaves, free blacks, or Indians were citizens, 
within the meaning of that term, as used in 
the Constitution.” See 10, Connecticut Re- 
ports, 339. 

It is a proposition which cannot be disputed, 
that, the most comprehensive language in the 
bills of rights aud constitutions of the different 
States has not been interpreted to include the 
rights of free negroes. For instance, it is de- 
clared in the bill of rights in the State of Mary- 
land, ‘that the right of the people to participate 
in the Legislature, 1s the best security of liberty, 
and the foundation of all free government, and 
for this purpose every man having property in, a 
common interest with, aud an altlachment to the 
community, ought to have the right of suffrage.” 
These words, in their literal signification, would 
certainly include free uegroes, yet this inestima- 
ble right has never been exercised or asserted by 
this class of inhabitants in the State of Mary-| 
Jand. Other and numerous examples of a similar 
character, derived from the constitutions of the 
different Staies, might be adduced to illustrate 
this position. 

The great political truth contained in the de- 
claration of independence, “that all men are 
created equal,” certaimly comprehends the whole 
human family. But it does not therefore follow 
that the authors of that declaration intended to 
commit themselves lo a political Copartnership 





the republic, to commit the destinies of the 
government into the hands of the people, for whom 
and by whom it was created. 

It is evident from this view of the subject, that 
Turner Roberts is not a citizen within the mean- 
ing of the term as used in the constitution. That 
term refers to the free white inhabitants born 
within the United States or naturalized under the 
law of Congress. All such are entitled, with the 
requisite legal qualifications, to participate, either 
personally or representatively in the sovereignty 
of the State. Blacks, whether bond or free, are 
subjects and not citizens in the sénse of the con- 
stitution. They owe allegiance and subjection 
to the government and are entitled to its protec- 
tion; but they are excluded by the organic law 
from the enjoyment of the essential rights of an 
American citizen. 

It is adjucged therefore that the act of the 
Legislature of Kentucky, the constitutionality of 
which has been qnestioned in this proceeding, is 
valid and binding, and that the petitioner, Ro- 
beris, having violated its provisions, must submit 
to its penalties. 

a 


SCIENTIFIC. 


SMITHSONIAN BEQUEST. 


Professor Henry’s exposition, made before the New 
Jersey Historical Society, at Princeton, on the 27th 
ult., by invitation of the Executive Committee: 


Proressor Henry presented to the Society an 
account of the organization and progress of the 
Smithsonian Institution, He stated in the com- 
mencement of his remarks that he hoped the 
communication he was about to make would not 
be considered irrelevant to the objects of the Sv- 
ciety, since the plan which had been adopted for 
the organization of the Irstitution contemplated 
co operation with the Historical, Literary and 
Scientific Societies of our country. 

James Smithson, of England, left his property, 
upwards of $500,000, in trust to the United States 
of America, in his own words, * to found at Wash- 
ington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, 


knowledge among men.”? 

The trust, itis well known, was accepted by our 
Government—the money was paid to au agent ap- 
pointed to receive it, and by him ceposited in the 
United States Treasury, in British gold. The 
government therefore became responsible for the 
faithful discharge of the obligation incurred, viz: 
that of carrying out the intentions of the donor. 
After a delay of eight years, an act of Congress 
was passed Aug. 10.h, 1846, constituting the Pre- 
sident, and the other principal executive officers 
of the General Government, the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the Mayor of Washington, 
and such other persons as they might elect hono- 
rary members, an establishment under the name 
of the Smithsonian Institution, for the iocrease 
and diffusion of knowlecge among men. The 
members and honorary members of this estab- 
lishment, are to hold stated and special meetings 





with the African race. Such a supposition is 
contradicted by all their acts, and the whole po- 
licy of the government from that day to this. 
Nor is it necessary to resort to sophistry to vindi- 
cate them against the charge of inconsistency. 
They were not visionary enthusiasts, but states- 
men and philosophers, not Jess distinguished for 
their sound practical wisdom in the science of 
government than for their enlightened and com- 
prehensive views of the rights of man. The 
fact that such a government, as they proposed tu 
establish, could derive no strength or ‘support 
from a tree negro population, had not escaped 
their observation. it was obvious to them, as it 
is to us, that the African race is an exotic which 
does not and cannot flourish in American soil. 
There is that in the character of our institutions 
and the nature of man which forbids it. It 1s not 
too much to say that there is a law above all hu- 
man laws, which conosigus the liberated Alrican 
in his best estate to imwevitable degradation, so 
Jong as he remains under the influence of Ameri- 
can institutions. The two races can never be 
blended into one, or placed upon terms of politi- 
cal and social equality. 

The formation of a government based upon 
the equal rights of those who constructed it, and 
yet with Airican slavery engrafted upon it, aod 
encumbered with a population such as has been 
described, was the problem to be solved. It was 
wise, therefore, as well as just, in view of the 








| fairs are entrusted. 


for the supervision of the affairs of the institu. 
tion, and for the advice and instruction of a Board 
of Regents, to whom the financial and other af- 


The Board of Regents consists of three mem- 
bers ex-officio of the establishment, namely, 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the 
Mayor of Washington, together with twelve other 
members, three of whom are appointed by the Se 
nate from ils own body, three by the House of 


zens at large, appointed by a joint resolution of 
both Houses. ‘I’o this buard is given the power 
of electing a secretary and otner officers, for 
conducting the active operations of the institu- 
tion. : 

Much diversity of opinion existed as to the 
plan of organization, 

The Act of Congress establishing the institu- 
tion, direc:ed as a part of the plan, the formation 
of a Library, a Museum, and a Gallery of Arts, 
logether with provisions for physical research 
and popular leciures, leaving to the Regents the 
power of adopting such other parts of the organi- 
zation as they might deem best suited for the 
promotion of the purposes of the testator. 

Alter much deliberation, the Regents resolved 
to divide the annual income, thirty thousand nine 
hundred and fifty dollars, into two equal parts,— 
one part to be devoted to the increase and diffu- 





success{ul issue of the experiment on which they 
were about to enter, and of the best interests of 


sion of knowledge by means of original research 


aa establishment for the increase and diffusion of 


Representatives, from its members, and six cili- | 


. f a __ 
to be applied in accordance with the requ; 
ate of — at of Congress, to the prac 
ormation of a Library, a Museum 

ry of Art. y and a Galle. 

They were led to this distributio 

adoption of the annexed programme a the _ 
lowing considerations, principally ded ‘ 
the will of Smithson. - ee oem 


1. The bequest is for the benefit of mankind. The 
Government of the United States is merely a trus; 
lo carry out the design of the testator. ” 

2. The inslitulion is not a national establishment 
as is frequently supposed, but the establishment of an 
individual, and is to bear and perpetuate his name 

3. The objects of the institution are—]s. to in- 
crease, and 2d, to diffuse knowledge among men. 

4. These two objects should not be confounded 
with one another. The first is to iucrease the exist~ 
ing stock of knowledge by the addition of new truths: 
and the second, to disseminate kxowledge, thus in- 
creased, among men. 

5. The will makes no restriction in favor of any 
particular kind of knowledge; hence ail branches are 
entitled to a share of attention. 

6. Knowledge can be increased by different methods 
of facilitating and promoling the discovery of new 
truths; and can be most efficiently diffused among 
men by means of the press. 

7. To effect the greatest amount of good, the orga- 
nization should be such as to enable the institution to 
produce results in the way ef increasing and diffusing 
knowledge, which cannot be produced by the existing 
instilutions in our country. 

8. The organization should also be such as can be 
adopted provisionally, can be easily reduced to prac- 
lice, receive modifications, or be abandoned, in whole 
or in part, withoul a sacrifice of the funds. 

9. In order lo make up for the loss of time ceca. 
sioned by the delay of eight years in establishing the 
instilulion, a considerable portion of the interest 
which has accrued should be added to the principal. 

10. In proportion to the wide field of knowledge to 
be cultivated, the funds are small. Economy should 
therefore be consulted in the construction of the build- 
ing; and not only the first cost of the edifice should be 
considered, but also the continual expense of keeping 
il in repair, and of the support of the estublishment 
necessarily connecied with wt. There should also be 
but few individuals permanently supported by the tn- 
stitution 

11. The plan and dimensions cf the building should 
be determined by the plan cf the organizaiton, and 
nol the converse. 

12. It should be recollected that mankind in general 
are to be benefitted by the bequest, and that, therefore, 
all unnecessary expendilures on local objects would 
be a perversion of the trust. 

13. Besides the fureguing considerations, deduccd 
immediately from the will of Smuhson, regard nwust 
be had to certain requirements of the act of Congress 
establishing the institulion:—namely, a library, 4 
museum, and a gallery of art, with a building on @ 
liberal scale to contain them. 


The following are the details of the two parts 
of the general plan of organization provisionally 
adopted at the meeting of the Regents, Dec. 81h, 
1847, and is now in the process of being carriec 
into execution. 


DETAILS OF THE FIRST PART OF THE PLAN. 


1. To mwcrease Know.epee.—It is proposed to 
stimulate research, by offering rewards, consisling 
of money, medals, etc., for original Memoirs on 
all subjects of investigation. 


1. The memoirs th: s obtained to be published 
in a series of volumes, in a quarto form, and eu- 
titled Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 

2. No memoir, on subjects of physical science, 
to be accepted for publication, which does bot 
furnish a positive addition to human knowledge, 
resting op origival research; and all unverified 
speculations to be rejected. a 

3. Each memoir presented to the institution to 
be submitted for examination to a commission of 
persons of reputation for learning in the branches 
to which the memoir pertains; and to be accep- 
ted for publication only in case the report of this 
commission is favorable. 

4. The commission to be chosen by the officers 
of the institution, and the name of the author, aS 
far as practicable, concealed, unless a favorable 
decision be made. 

5. The volumes of the memoirs to be exchanged 
for the Transactions of literary and scientific 
societies, and copies to be given to all the col- 
leges, and principal libraries, in this geet 
One part of the remaiving copies may be oflere 





and publications,—the other half of the income 





| for sale, and the other carefully preserved, 10 
al 
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form complete sets of the work, to supply the 

demand from new institutions. 

g. An abstract, or popular account of the con- 
tents of these memoirs to be given to the public 
through the annual report of the Regents to 
Congress. + 

Il. To Increase Know ence, it is also propos- 
ed to appropriate a portion of the income, annually, 
to special objects of research, under the direction of 
suitable persons. f 

{. The objects, and the amount appropriated, 
to be recommended by counsellors of the institu- 

n. 
nO. Appropriations in different years to be made 
to different objects; so that in course of time, 
each branch of knowledge may receive a share. 

3. The results obtained from these appropria- 
tions to be published, with the memoirs before 
mentioned, in the volumes of the Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge. 

4. Examples of objects for which appropria- 
tions may be made :— 

(1.) System of extending meteorological ob- 
scrvations for solving the problem of Amer- 
ican storms. 

(2.) Explorations in descriptive natural his- 
tory, and geologicai, magnetical, and topu- 
graphical surveys, to collect materials for 
the information of a Physical Atlas of the 
United States. 

(3.) Solutions of experimental problems, such 
as a new determination of the weight of the 
earth, of the velocity of electricity, and of 
light ; chemical analyses of soils and plants; 
collection and publication of articles ol 
science, accumulated in the offices of Go- 
vernment. 

(4.) Institution of statistical inquiries with re- 
ference to physical, moral, and political sub- 
ects, 

(5.) Historical researches, and accurate sur- 
veys of places celebrated in American his- 
tory. 

(6.) Ethnological researches, particularly with 
reference to the diflerent races of men in 
North America; also explorations, and ac- 
curate surveys, of the mounds and other 
remains of the ancient people of our coun- 
try. 

1. To Dirruse KNow.epee.—It is proposed to 
publish a series of reports, giving an account of 
the new discoveries in science, and of the changes 
made from year to year inall branches of know- 
ledge not strictly professional. 

]. Some of these reports may be published 
annually, others at longer intervals, as the in- 
come of the institution or the changes in the 
branches of knowledge may indicate. 

2. The reports are to be prepared by collabo- 
rators, eminent in the different branches of know 
ledge. 

3. Each collaborator to be furnished with the 
journals and publications, domestic and foreign, 
necessary to the compilation of his report; to be 
paid a certain sum for his jabors, and to be 
bamed on the title page of the report. 

4. The reports to be published in s+ parate 
parts, so that pessons interested in a particular 
branch, Can procure the parts relating to it with- 
oul purchasing the whole. 

3. These reports may be presented to Con- 
gress, for paruual distribution, the remaining co- 
pies to be given to literary and scientific institu 
lions, and sold to individuals fur a moderate 
price. 


The following are some of the subjects which may 
be embraced in the reports: 


I. PHYSICAL CLASS. 


1. Physics, including astronomy, natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, and meteorology. 

2. Natural history, including botany, zoology, 
geology, &c. 

3. Agriculture. 

4. Application of science to arts. 

Il. MORAL AND POLITICAL CLASS, 

5. Ethnology, including particular history, 
comparative philology, antiquities, &c. 

6. Statistics and political economy. 

7. Mental and moral philosopky. 

8. A survey of the political events of the 
World; penal reform, &c. 

Ill. LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 

9. Modern literature. 

10. The fine arts, and their application to 
the useful arts. 

li. Bibliography. 
P “3 Obituary notices of distinguished indivi- 

uals. 








I]. To diffuse knowledge it is proposed to publish oc- 
castonally separate treatises on subjects of general 
interest. 


1. These treatises may occasionally consist of 
valuable memoirs translated from foreign lan- 
guages, or of articles prepared under the direc- 
lion of the institution, or procured by offering 
premiums for the best exposition of a given sub- 
ject. 

2. The treatises should, in all cases, be sub- 
mitted to a commission of competent judges, pre- 
vious to their publication. 


DETAILS OF THE SECOND PART OF THE PLAN 
OF ORGANIZATION, 


This part contemplates the formation of a 
Library, a Museum, and a Gallery of Art. 

1. To carry out the plan before described, a 
library will be required, consisting Ist, of a com- 
plete collection of the transactions and pro- 
ceedings of all the learned societies in the world; 
2, of the more important current periodical pub- 
lications, and other works necessary in prepar- 
ing the periodical reports. 

2. The institution should make special collec- 
tions, particularly of objects to verify its own 
publications. Also a collection of instruments 
for research in all branches of experimental 
science. 

3. W:th reference to the collection of books, 
other than those meationed above, catalogues of 
allthe different libraries in the United States 
should be procured, in order that the valuable 
books first purchased may be such as are not to 
be found in the United States. 

4. Al-o catalogues of memoirs, and of books 
in foreign libraries, and other materials, should 
| be collected for rendering the institution a centre 
of bibliographical knowledge, whence the stu- 





| dent may be directed to any work which he may 
require. 

| §. Itis believed that the collection in natural 
history will increase by donation as rapidly as 
ithe income of the institution can make provi- 
sions for their reception, and, therefore, it will 
‘seldom be necessary to purchase any articles of 


‘this kind. 


| 6. Attempts should be made to procure for 


the gallery of arts castsof the most celebrated 
articles of ancient and modern sculpture. 

7. The arts may be encouraged by providing a 
room, free of expense, for the exhibition of the 
ovjects of the Art Union and other similar so- 
cieties. 

8. Asmall appropriation should annually be 
made for models of antiquities, such as those of 
the remuins of ancient temples, &c. 

9. For the present, or until the building is fully 
completed, besides the Secretary, no permanent 





assistant will be required, except one, to act as 
librarian. 

10. The Secretary and his assistants, during 
the session of Congress, will be required to illus- 


trate new discoveries in science, and to exhibit 


new objects of art; distinguished individuals 
should also be invited to give lectures on sub- 
jects of general interest. 

11. When the building is completed, and when, 
in accordance with the act of Congress, the 
charge of the National Museum is given to the 
Smithsonian Institution, other assistants will be 
required. 


Prof. Henry next proceeded to give an ac- 
count of the various operations in progress for 
carrying into effect the principles of the forego- 
ing programme. 

A number of original memoirs have been ac- 
cepted for publication—the first volume of the 
contributions is now in the hands of the binder, 
and will be ready for delivery to public institu- 
tions in the course of a few days. It consists of 
a single memoir on the antiquities of the Missis- 
sippi valley, by Messrs. Squier & Davis. The 
manuscript was submitted to the American Eth- 
nological Society, and had been pronounced by 
a committee appointed to examine il, a highly 
interesting addition to knowledge, resting on orig- 
inal research, and fully worthy of a place in the 
Smithsonian contributions. In order to remune- 
rate the authors for the expense which occurred 
in the investigations detailed in this work, the 
Institution allowed them to strike from the same 
plates and type an edition which they might sell 
for their own benefit. No expense has been spa- 
red on the mechanical part of the volume—the 
best artists have been employed, and the execu- 
tion will bear comparison with any book of the 





kind yet published in this country or Europe. 
Preparations have also been made to commence 


the second volume, which shall consist princi- 
pally of a series of original miscellaneous papers 
on different branches of physical science. 

The librarian has been engaged in collecting 
statistics of libraries, and in forming collections 
of catalogues and other works, required in car- 
rying out the plan of rendering the Smithsonian 
library a centre of bibliographical knowledge, 
where the student may be directed to any work 
which he may require. 

In order to facilitate the study of American 
history, the Institution has agreed to publish, and 
distribute to our public institutions, a work, com- 
prising a description of all books relating to Amer- 
ica, prior to the year 1700, which may be found 
in the public and private hbraries of Europe and 
America, or which are described in other works, 
together with notices of many of the more im- 
portant unpublished manuscripts. The names of 
the different libraries, both in this country and in 
Europe, in which the books are to be found will 
be mentioned. 

The expense of preparation of this work will 
be defrayed by subscription; and such is the es- 
timate of its importance, as well as the confi- 
dence reposed in the gentlemen, Mr. Henry Ste- 
vens, who has engaged in this enterprise, that 
subserpltions to the amount of $5000 have alrea- 
dy been made by several public institutions and 
liberal individuals. Mr. S. has just sailed for 
Europe to commence his labors, and inieuds to 
employ a number of assistants in Eugland, and in 
different parts of the continent. 

Under the head of original researches, prepa- 
rations are making for the establishment of an 
extende! system of meteorological observations, 
embracing, as far as possible, the whole Ameri- 
can continent. It is believed that the co opera- 
tion of the British government will be obtained, 
as well as that of several states of our Union. 
Also, a series of explorations have been estab- 
lished with reference to terrestrial magnetisin, 
and other subjects cunnected with the physical 
geography of the United States. 

It is intended to introduce gradually and cau- 
tiousiy the other parts of the plan; and indeed, 
according to the present arrangement the pro- 
gramme could not be carried into full operation 
until after three years from next March. Up to 
that time one-half of the whole income is to be 
devoted to the building. 

The Professor stated that almostevery day fur- 
nished him with new evidence of the importance 
to the science and literature of our country which 
might be made to result from a judicious expen- 
diture of the income of the lustitution. He re- 
gretted that in order to make provision for the ac- 
commodation of the Museum of the Exploring 
Expedition, as directed by the act of Congress, 
so large an amount of money was required for the 
erection of the buildings. ‘The evil, however, 
which would result from this is in a measure ob- 
viated by the plan proposed by Pruiessor Bache, 
and adopted by the Regents, viz: that of deter- 
ring the time of compieting the building, so that 
it might be erected in considerable part by meaus 
of the interest of the $240,000, which had accru- 
ed in interest on the original iund, previous to the 
year 1846. By a rigid adherence to this plan, at 
is calculated that, at the end ol a year from next 
M arch, after paying for the building, $150,000 
will be added to the original fuud, muking the 
whole $650,000. 





Fossi, Footprints — Dexter Marsh, laboring 
mechanic of Greenfield, many years ago dis- 
covered, on the flagging stones with which he 
was laying a side-waik, what appeared to be the 
foot-prints of some strange bird. ‘I'he geologists 
pronounced them to be such, and to belong to a 
period belore the creation of man. This discovery 
so exciled the curiosily and scientific ardor of 
Mr. Marsh, that he kas since made it his amuse- 
ment to look for such impressions, and has tra- 
versed the valley from the northern Massachu- 
setts line to Wethersfield, Connecticut, some 
time spending weeks in quarrying rocks with the 
sole view olf discovering these ancient tracks. 
In the last number of Silliman’s Journal of Sci- 
ence, he gives a brief account of his labors and 
successes, {from which we may understaid that 
the Connecticut valley, in bygone ages, was a 
favorite resort of birds that would have made 
no more of putting a man in their crop, than tur- 
kies do of swallowing grasshoppers. 

Mr. Marsh has in his possession more than 
eight hundred foot-prints of birds and quadrupeds, 





besides having furnished many specimens to 
others, in this and other countries. In some 
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cases these specimens are so distinct as not only 


to show the joints of the toes, but the perfect 
He has perfect tracks of 
quadrupeds so small that a half dime will cover 


impression of the skin. 


the whole foot, and again others of birds where 
the foot measures half a yard from the toe to the 
heel, so that if the birds which made them were 
proportioned like those we now have, they must 
have stood twenty feet high. 

He has sometimes followed the track of a 
bird thirty or forty feet in the rock, the track 
being at first faint, as if on hard soil; then more 
distinct, as ifimprinted on the sand at the water’s 
edge, and finally sinking in the mud and disap- 
pearing in the water. He has one slab four or 
five inches thick, on which the tracks appear as 
mere straight lines upon the surface; but on 
splitting it into five layers they grow more and 
more distinct, till the lower slub shows where 
the foot rested, just as if, when the stone was in a 
state of mud, the bird trod down to the bottom of 
it, and on withdrawing the foot the mud closed 
up. 

Sioa these tracks are many very-unlike to 
those made by any known animals, but still so 
marked as to leave no doubt that animals made 
them. A sort of Kangaroo, for example, shows 
very small fore feet and very large hind ones. 
Of this the Journal of Science gives a striking 
cut. 


a 


Swepen.—Rev. Dr. Baird, in a lecture re- 
cently delivered at Hartford, Connecticut, gave 
some interesting facts, in reference to the days 
without nights aud nights without days, which are 
experienced here. ‘Ihe Doctor said: There is 
nothing that strikes the stranger more forcibly if 
he visits Sweden at the season of the year when 
the days are longest, thau the absence of the 
night. Dr. L. bad no conception of it before his 
arrival. He arrived at Stockholm from Gotten- 
burg, 400 miles distant, in the morning, and in 
the aflernoon weni to see some friends—had not 
taken notes of time—and returned al midnight: 
it was as light as itis here half an hour before sun- 
down. You could see distinctly! But all was 
quiet in the streets. It seemed as if the inhabi- 
tants had gone away or were not. No signs of 
life—stores were closed. The sun in June goes 
down in Stockholm a little before 10 o’clock. 
There is a great illumination all night, as the 
sun passes around the earth towards the north 
pole, and the refraction of rays is such, that you 
can see to read at midnight. Dr. B. read a_let- 
ter in the forest near Stockholm, at miduight, 
without artificial light. There is a mountain at 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia, where on the 
Qist of June, the sun does not go down at all. 
Travellers go up there to see it. A steamboat 
goes up from Situckholm for the purpose of car- 
rying those who are curious to witness the plie- 
nomeaon. It only occurs one night. The sun goes 
down to the horizon: you can see the whole tace 
of it; and in five minutes it begins to rise. 

At the north Cape, 72 degrees, the sun does not 
go down for several weeks. In June it would 
be about 25 degrees above the horizon at mid- 
night. The way the people know that it is mid- 
night, they see the sun rise. The changes in 
those high latitudes, from summer to winter, are 
so great, that we can have no conception of 
them at all. In the winter time, the sun disap- 
pears, and is not seen for five or six weeks, 
Tben it comes and shows its face. Atterwards, 
it remains for ten, fifteen or twenty mivutes, and 
finally it does not set at all, but makes aimost 
a circle around the heavens. Doctor Baird 
was asked how they managed in regard to “hired 

ersons, and what they considered a day? He 


could not say, but supposed they work by the | 


hour, and twelve hours would be considered a 
day’s work, 

Birds and animals take their accustomed rest 
at the usual hours. The Doctor did not know 
how they learned the time, but ihey had ; and they 
go to rest, whether the suv goes down or not. The 
hens take to the trees about 7 o’clock P. M., 
and stay until the sun is well up in the morning, 
and the people get into this habit of late rising 
too. ‘The first morning Dr. Baird awoke in 
Stockholm, he was surprised to see the sun 
shining into his room. He looked at his wateh and 
found itonly 3 o’clock; and the next time he 
awoke it was 5 o’clock, but there were no per- 
sons in the street. ‘Ihe people are not in the 
habit of rising so soon. ‘The Swedes in the 
cities are not very industrious, owing probably, 
to the climate. 











CHANGES IN THE Rewative LeveL or SEA AND 
Lanp.—The observations of science have demon- 
strated the fact, that the Island of Great Britain 


at least 1700 feet above the present sea level. 
Mr. Robert Chambers has recently produced an 


vances and very ably maintains the theory, of the 
recession of the sea, in opposition to that of the 
upheaval of the land. The following extract 
presents a condensed summary of the author’s 
reasoning on the numerous data furnished by ob- 
-ivigaty and of the inference deduced there- 
rom :— 


known examples of ancient sea margins, with a 
view to ascertain if they bore any relation to each 
other; to follow out a chain of research amongst 
similar though less obvious markings at higher 
levels ; and to ascertain if these also stood in any 
natural relationship; the final object being to de- 
termine as far as possible the questions above ci- 
ted regarding the mode and circumstances of the 
shift of relative level. 

The general result is, that the superficial for- 
mation bears the marks of former levels of the 
sea at various intervals up to at least twelve hun- 
dred feet, thus involving the Glenroy terraces ; 
and that the marking in several districts examiu- 
ed, as well asin the neighboring coasts of France 
and Ireland, do all of them fall into such a con- 
formity as to prove that the shift of level has been 
affected, from at least that height, with perfect equa- 
bility throughout. 

** Phis contormity in the levels over so large 
an area is of course, favorable to the idea of a re- 


tion of the land; since it is precisely what would 
result from the former operation, while there is 
an obvious difficully in supposing that so large a 
portion of the crust of the earth could be sub- 
jected to repeated upheavals, and yet so preserve 
from first to Jast, the original relation of the level 
of its various parts to the centre of the earth, that 
between Paris and Inverness nota vertical foot of 
derangement could be detected.” 











—_— 
FINANCIAL. 
SIGHT BILLS. 
Should Days ef Grace be allowed on Bills ‘ at 
sight ?°—After a few preliminary observations 
on the importance of this question to our mercan- 


tile community, we shall offer some extracts from 
an article in the Jast number of the Banker's Maga- 


| zine, where the legal authorities have been col 
| lated, which clearly show, ihat although the 


usage varies in different places, yet the weight of 
authority greatly preponderates in favor of allow- 
ing the days of grace on such Bills. 


of this city undertook to decide, that bills ‘at 
sight”? were not entitled todays of grace; and 
recommended to the mercantile community the 


decision. The effect of this attempt to settle 
arule of law, (if not to create a new one) has 
been to render this more uncertain a point al- 
ready doubtiul; for, as the preponderance of 
usage in our community, and (as we shall show 
below) ‘the concurrence of all the approved 
elementary writers on the subject were in favor 
of allowing days of grace,” their proceedings 
could only have the effect of embarrassing the 
question still more. 

Their decision could not have the force of law; 
and no one who considered himself entitled to 
days of grace on such a bill, would submit to be 
divested of his rights by this altempt on the part 
of the Chamber of Commerce, at the exercise of 
legislative or judicial authority. 

Hence, in consequence of this ‘* Conflictus Le- 
gum,” this conflict between the decision of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the weight of legal 
authority, our commercial community are ex- 
ceedingly puzzled as to the safe and proper rule 
to be adopted on the subject. Suppose a bill at 
sight, for five or ten thousand dollars on a com- 
mercial house, be received for collection by one 
of our banks, and the drawee claims the days of 
grace under his construction of the law, what 
course is the bank to pursue? Will it rest upon 
the decision of the Chamber of Commerce, pro- 
test the bill if payment be refused on present- 
ment, and return it the next day, without wait- 
ing to present it on the last day of grace? If so, 
in our Opinion, it runs the hazard of being made 





liable for the payment of this bill, the Chamber 


has been submerged in the ocean, to the height of 


interesting work on this subject, in which he ad- 


** It has been my task to examine the heretofore 


cession of the sea, as opposed to that of an eleva- | 


| 





| c Cc te ea. ee ee ——===—~ 
}of Commerce to the contrary notwithstandino 


The only safe rule to adopt in such a Case, j 
great uncertainty of the law, is to note it — 
presented on the first day, and then « — 
ration of the days of grace to protes 
payment. 

This is clearly a question of le 
ference, and no authority short of 
the rule on the subject, and itis a 
monent which way the law be 
be done by competent authority, and be unif 
in practice. We, therefore, take the liberty or 
suggesting to the Chamber of Commerce to ” 
a memorial to the Legislature at its next se 
to settle the law with this respect. 

With these remarks, we proceed to giy 
extracts from the article in the Banker’s 


gislative inter. 
that can Seltle 
Settled, 30 that it 


Send 
SSion 


€ the 


. ° ° i Maga- 
zine, containing the authority on this question 
We shall not give the volume and Page fro, 


each author, but refer those who wish to look 
further into the subject, to the article from 
which we quote, 

Chitty on Bills says :— 

‘It appears now to be considered as settled 
that days of grace are to be allowed.” j 

Bayley on Biils :— 

‘* A note or bill payable within a limited time 
afier a certain event, or on a given future day, or 
at sight, is not in fact payable until three days 
after the expiration of that time.” 

Byles, in his treatise, states the rule Jess posi- 
tively: 

‘* Whether days of grace are allowed on bills 
payable at sight, seems yet undecided, Thy 

weight of authority bas been considered to in. 
_cline in favor of such allowance.” 

Judge Story lays down the rule very distinct- 
ly s— 
| ‘* In England, days of grace are allowed on all 
bills, whether they are payable at a certain time 
after date, or afler sight, or even at sight. As to 
ithe latter, (bills payable at sight,) there wag 

some diversity of opinion among the profession, 
as wellas among the elementary writers. But 
the docirine seems now well! established, both in 
| England and in America that days of grace aie 
| allowable on bills payable at sight.” 
| Chancellor Kent says :— 
| ‘The three days of grace apply equally to 
| bills payable at sight 5” and in a nole he says:— 
The weight of authority wouid seem greatly to 
preponderate in favor of the rutes as lard down 
(in the text, though it cannot be considered as a 
| point entirely settled.” 
| With these authorities as our guide, we may 


| well assume ‘* that as the general rule of coni- 





! 
| 


| mercial law, days cf grace cught to be allowed on 


| bills payable at sight.” 
‘It isa matter of great importance that those 


| whose business is to deal in, or use biils of ex- 


| change, should know exactly when they ought to 


Some years since the Chamber of Commerce | ph, presented for payment. Unquestionably, (and 


so it was stated by Judge Marshall in the Bank 
of Washington vs. Triplett & Neal, 1 Peters, 25) 


: ; © | by failing to demand payment at the proper time, 
adoption of an usage in accordance with their |, 


he bank with which a bill as left for collection, 
would make the paper its own and become res- 


ponsible for the amount. This would be the 
‘consequence, as well where payment is demand- 
ed too soon, as where the presentment for pay- 
| ment is made too late. The owners of bills are 
| not less deeply concerned where they collect for 
themselves. If the demand and protest, or notice 
of dishonor, are not in proper time, the drawers 


and eudorsers are discharged.” 
—<or-——— 


COLLEGIATE. 


New Cottece.—The Baptist Ejucation Sucie- 
ty of New Jersey, have fixed upon New Bruns- 
wick as the seat of their new Literary lustitu- 
tion, 


Rev. Mr. Prentiss, of New Bedford, has been 
elected to the professorship of Natnral aud a 
vealed Religion in Bowdoin College, Bruns ics, 
Me. 


Dr. Reginald N. Wright has been appointed 
Professor of Chemistry in the Washington = 
versity, inthe place of Dr. Foreman, resigne®- 
Dr. F. had held this important chair for 4 an 
ber of years. Dr. Wright has been for gevera 
years Professor of Chemistry in the ee 
University, and had delivered several courses of 
lectures on the subject, which have given iy 
ral satisfaction. Dr. Wright's appointment . 
the professorship in the University will no dou 
be hailed with pieasure by the profession. 
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Statistics, 


PLAAM SOLIDS Py i arte ne WAAR 
on 


‘pea Brsie Sociery.— Fyrom the 32d an- 
nual report of the operations of this Society, presen- of 
ted on the 11th of May last, the Sollowing interesting e 


~~ 


details are copied : 


[n the past year, there have been added 45 
pew life directors and 65] life members. The 


total income for the year has been $254,377 18 


being $49,308 95 more than Was received Jas 
year, and the largest sum ever received in the sb S 
same time. There has been printed during the | Stble, i 
year 760,900 books, consisting of 230.900 English 
Bibles, 372,000 New Testaments, 16,000 Testa. 
ments and Psalms, 16 000 German Bibles and 
and 24,000 Testaments, 1 (og Portuguese Bibles 
and 1000 Testaments. This year there has | 


been printed an increase Over the previous year 


of 89,400 books. There has been icsuedg of 
Bibles and Testaments the following varieties: 
English Bibles 216,809, Testaments 368,754, Tes- 
taments and Psalms 24 143. Olumes for the 
Blind 284. German Bibles 10,933, and Testa- 
ments 19578. Freneh Bibles 1,618, and Testa. 
ments 2856. Freneh and English Testaments 
73. Italian Bibles 09, and Testaments 229. 
Swedish Bibles 165, and Testaments 114. Welsh 
Bibles 753, and Testaments 604. Danish Bibles 


221, and Testaments 256. Irish Bibles 9, and 


Testaments 48. Dutch Bibles 37, and Testa- 
ments 77. Spanish Bibles 996, Testaments 3,- 
331, Gospels 1,416 Portuguese Bibles 035, T'es- 


laments 728. Ojibwa Testaments 49. Hebrew 
Bibles 2], Testaments 25, Psalms 19. Polish 


Bibles 4, Testaments 9. Galhe Bible 1, Testa- 


ments 7. Syriac Bibie 1, Psalms 2. Latin Bi 


bles 100. Greek Testameuts 58. Arabic Testy. 
ments 3, Bibles 2, Mohay Kk Gospels and Isaiah 
4. Russian Testaments 4, Indian Guspels ], 
Chinese Testaments }(). Finnish Testaments 5. | 
Septuagint 7. ‘These issues amount to 28,196 


copies for the year, and since the formation of 


the Society an aggregate of 2,780,095. There 
are now not less than 3,600 Missionary laborers 
scallered over Pagan Jands. The distribution of 


(he Scriptures is made by these Missionaries jn 


Over 138 different languages and dialects, and of 
these the American Bible Society have promo- 


ted the distribution, Printing or translation of lhe 
Scriptures, in whole OF part, directly, in 70, and 
indirectly in 68 languages or dialecis—in aj| 138, 
The number of versions (omitting were difference 
of Characters) ts 16U, and of these 103 are lrans- 
lations uever belore printed, 


iL3°M. Charles Dupin has Just communica- 


fed tu the Institute the results of an interesting 
study on which he has been engaged for sume 
“me. The Gnestion was, in what Proportion the 
“erage length of fife tag iucreased in France 
since 1770? or, in other words, whut bas teen 
the increase of Comicrt aud the means Of living 
“thong the people? He finds that the increase 
‘hrough the Who.e period has averaged sixiy 
“aysa year. Iy 177U, the average duration uj 
lle was 23) years; in 1345 it was 395 years, 
This shows that alter ef; Society bas on the 


Whole, been Sleadily proving, aud, whatever 
happeus this year or the vext, must continue to 


lu prove, 
New York cily is now seeond ouly to London 
aud Paris, of ali the cilles of Europe, London 
hus a POpulation of twy iilious ; Paris, one 
“hon; New York, over fiye hundred thousand. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
PATENTS. 


The annual report of the Commissioner of Patents 


Presents some very Interesting tabies relative to the 
Productions of the United States, the quantity of 
grain, &¢., raised in eacl> State, and the avgregute 
valve of the agricultural products of the couutry, 
The returus are made up from the best data, and 
“re therefore to be relied on. The difficulty of ob- 
‘alning fail re; Oris from every Section of the Uniun, 
'S Such, that due allowances shuuld be made fur any 
defect, Parucularly as the returns made are rather 
below than above the actual Productiuns of the coun- 
ry. The Feport from the patent office for 1847, 


“together a Work of vast importance to the agricul- 
(Ural and com mercial classes. W hatever impertec- 
“0nS may have appeared in previous reports, and 
May exist in that tor 1847, they are trifling, when 
We take into consideration the immense amount of 
“°rtespondence, compilation, &e., necessary to put 
lito Shape such an immense amount of information, 
Ucrived irom such a muluplicity of Sources. In this 
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, tho bureay from whieh this 
1S NOW so admirably organized, that 
| be more Perfect, 
'€8 Cover such an immense extent 
Ng such a Variety of climate, such 
‘emperature, such fertility of soil, that 
xCeed those ofany other coun- 
earth. In the event of an un- 
& experenced jn one section, 
SeCtion destroyed or injured, 
¥Y May have escaped, and the 
°n Undimished It is hardly pos 
€ of the laws of nature, that the 
country should be similarly affee- 
VU, and we are, therefoie, sure 
urope, the case js Just the 
Great Britain, Where the 
€ deficient from the same 
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lo the other, destroying the erowing grain and en- 
dangering the harvests of the hus 
only in this country where dependence 
UPON an abundant crop, and the nati 
World have a supply of breadstuffs on t 
A'tlantie Which can be made avail 

iatever deficiency may occur 
Abroad, there js no danger of fami) 
as we are always ready to feed then 
of latitude and longitude added to our li 
INCreases our ability to Produce 
cuaranty of an abundance jn 
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The production of hemp is not distinguished in 
the above table. The returns give the growth in but 
six States, viz.: Tennessee, 1,000 tons ; Kentucky, 
15,000 ; Ohio, 600; Indiana, 550; Lilinvis, 600 ; 
Missvuri, 10,000. 


The estimated value of breadstuffs produced in the | had been arrested en flagrant delit in his attack on | It is very evident that, at Frankfort, at Berlin 


pail’s admission into the Assembly, an opposition 


permission to keep him prisoner at Vincennes,as he 


devoted than himself. Upon the question of Ras- 


was made by the Attorney General, who demanded | greatly exaggerated; but under any circumstan 


ingen, where the railway is broken up, It is very 
probable that the force of the insurgents has been 


ces, 


the movement is of a highly dangerous characte; 


; and» 


United States in 1847, was $499,342,435 ; and the} the National Assembly. His admission to the | perhaps, Vienna, there is a concert amongst the 


official value of breadstuffs exported in that year was 
$53,262,457 ; leaving for our own consumption 


$446,079,978 worth of these articles. 


It is turther estimated that the surplus production 


wards, amidst great confusion, accorded permission 


of wheat in the United States in 1847, was 51,942,-| the Republic. As there must be a fresh election for 
354 bushels; and of Indian corn 433,228,000 bushels. | paris, we should not be surprised if M. Barbes is 


Of the former were only exported during the year 


26,312,431 bushels, and of the latter only 19,170,230 | PoPosed for the next vacancy. 


bushels.—N. Y. Herald. 





The Assembly has decided upon a single Cham- 
ber, by a majority of 241. 





Foreign News. 
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ARRIVAL OF STEAMER. 





New York, Oct. 17. 


The latest intelligence from Paris describes a 


gained him considerable popularity, andthe people 


Prince Louis, representant du peuple!” M. Ras” 
pail, from his retreat at Vincennes, has issued an 


The steamship Britannia has arrived from Liver- | €Xciting revolutionary address. The French Go- 


pool, bringing news seven days later. 
are to the 30th ult. 


T he south of Ireland continues tranquil, and even 
the marauding parties who have lately been seen 
on the hills appear to have withdrawn to their 
homes. Several more arrests have taken place 
since our last, amongst which is that of Mr. Wm. 
Pennington, who has been apprehended at Cork, 
and is fully committed upon the charge of high 
treason. Some of the inferior instruments in the 
late movement, whose conduct has not been of a 
heinous character, have been set at liberty on bail, 
and will not perhaps be brought to trial. 

The society for promoting periodical sittings of 
the Imperial Parliament in Dublin continue to hold 
their sittings. They have put forth an address. 

A bolder scheme of pacification has been pro- 
pounded by the Hon. Gonville Ffrench, brother of 
Lord Ffrench. He cal!s upon all Irishmen to for- 
get their differences, and to ask for £10,000,000 
more money for drainage, &c. 

Louis Napoleon took his seat in the National 
Assembly, and made a speech, giving in his adhe- 
sion to the Republic. MNaspail has also been ad- 
mitted to his seat 

Eight Socialists were arrested on the 27th, 
charged with a conspiracy against the life of Gen. 
Cavaignac. 

The excitement in Paris in consequence of the 
elections was cooling down, but the utmost pre- 
cautions were still being taken by Government. 
Posts were every where doubled, and large parties 


Her dates | Vermment, however, in its foreign relations,seems 


studiously desirous of preserving a strict neutrality, 
and its organs disavow any intention of interfering 
in the affairs of Naples, Italy, and Germany, except 
by mediation. 


The Herald, of Madrid, under date of the 22d, 
states that on the 17th, a severe engagement of 
some hours duration, took place between Cabrera, 
at the head of a numerous band, and two detach. 
ments of the Queen’s troops, at a short distance 
from Labajol in Catalonia, and that eventually the 
insurgents were routed, and Cabrera himself com 
pelled to fly into France. 

The Danish Government has issued an official 
circular contradicting the report that it was dis 
posed to accept any modification in the conditions 
of the armistice. 

The Republicans under Struve, have made a 
successful eutbreak in Baden, and proclaimed the 
German Republic. 

Much excitement prevails at Berlin, in conse- 
quence of the appointment of a new ministry, as 
they are supposed to be re-actionary or conserva- 
tive. Gen. Von Wrangel, alarmed at the apparent 


conflict ensuing, between the populace and the | 
troops, though everything is yet tranquil. 

An insurrection had broken out at Cologne on | 
the 25th ult, in consequence of the arrest of three | 


of troops were in garrison, and continually kept in | ry 


the barracks ready for service. It is supposed, 
however, that tranquility will continue until the 
question of the election tor President comes before 
the Assembly. A crisis will then ensue. The 
present intentipn of the Government is to propose 
that the first President of the Republic shall be 
elected by the Assembly. 

The events of the French revolution flow on in | 
rapid and interesting succession. Another crisis 
has been got over without an appeal to arms in the 
streets of Paris. The elections are now terminat 
ed; and it will be seen that besides the return of 
Louis Napoleon, Achille Fould, and Raspail, tor 
Paris, Count Mole has been elected for the Gironde, 


persons charged with being concerned in bringing | 
about a Republican movement. At 7 o’clock, P. | 
M., the military took possession of the main square. | 
The troops then carried about thirty barricades, and | 
occupied the gates of the city. The chiefs of the | 
Burgher guard asked if they would be re-established | 
in their commands, and were answered“No.” The | 
city being then deciared in a state of siege, the | 
barricades were removed without any further en- 
gagements between the troops and the insurgents. 
The city was occupied by detachments of patrols | 
and the troeps. Order was apparrently re-esta- | 
blished. ? 


At Cologne, arrests have been made of persons | 





determination of the ultra-democratic party, has | 


issued a proclamation in order to place a check | accepted office, and has formeda Ministry. The 
upon them. Fears were entertained of a serious | news published by our contemporaries of the land- 


Chamber was voted; but the Assembly after- | Red Republicans to bring about a state of anarchy, 


the most enterprising leaders using the mob as sy}. 


to prosecute him for having excited civil war against | servient to their own designs. 


At Vienna tne same disorganization of ali Go. 
vernment prevails, and must, of course, with the 
derangement of all business, bring about frightful 
results. Inthe Hungarian provinces a desolating 
war seems to have broken out. ‘She Hungarians 
and the Croats are fighting with numerous armies, 


continual state of uneasiness, if not of terror. The | whilst the Hungarians at least are ready to throw 
discreet conduct of Prince Louis Napoleon has | off the allegiance of the Austrians. By the most 


recent accounts it would appear that the Hungari- 


assemble round his carriage, shouting, ‘‘Vive le | ans have been completely defeated, but that they 


were rallying the peasantry to repel the enemy.— 
However distant these events may be from our 
own shores, they cannot but have an ixnportant 
effect upon the future fate ofthe Austrian empire; 
but, as far as we can learn, the Croats only demand 
administrative reforms, not actual separation. 
From Italy we have no decisive news. All par- 
ties seem disposedto accept the mediation of Eng- 
land and France, but the cabinet of Austria proper- 
Jy states that the war of Charles Albert cannot give 
him any claim upon Lombardy; that Austria pos- 
sesses a doubie right; that which is founded upon 
thetreaty of Vienna, and that which springs from 
the conquests of Radetzky. Austria adds that France 
_and England alone, without the concurrence ofthe 
|other powers of Europe, cannot decide upon the 
political system of Europe, and therefore she pro- 
| poses a generai congress of al] the powers of ku- 
rope for the settlement of all the questions respi ct- 
‘ing Italy. It is even suggested that the proposed 
congress should be held at Innspruck. It is difficult 
‘to impeach the correctness of these declarations, 
‘and they seem so patent to all the world, that even 
| France, in her present state of excitement, quietly 
| admits their validity by not venturing to interfere. 
In fact, if the Propagandists can be put down by 
| force of arms, the peace of Europe may be main- 
| tained; but if they are permitted to renew the strife 
/under any pretext, we tremble for the fate of ku- 
| rope. 
At Rome, M. Rossi, the French ambassador, has 





ing of the French at Venice wants confirmation, 
Wecan scarcely believe that the French would re- 
tuse to act in the affair of Sicily, and yet rush blindly 
into a war wito Austria by a descent upon Venice. 
We have not urther accounts from Sicily. It ap- 
pears thatin the late bombardment the Neapoli- 
tans lost 2000 men, with 1500 wounded. 

Thenews from Madrid is to the 22d ult. A con- 
spiracy had been discovered at Corunna. The 
same desultory warfare continues on the Catalonian 
side, with reports of the defeat of the insurgents, 
who, however, continually re-appear. Nothing 
new from Portugal. 


By Special Express, via Holyhead and Chester. 
LiveRPOooL, September 30—11 A. M. 


Our express messenger from Dublin has just 
arrived, bringing the latest intelligence from all 
parts of Ireland, including the despatch of our re- 
porter attending the Special Commission at Clon- 
mel. The following is our reporter’s despatch: 

CLONMEL, September 25. 

The Special Commission, which adjourned on 


and has taken his seat in the National Assembly. | accused of being concerned in a plot to bring about | Saturday last, re-opened this morning, when me 
The Government candidates have been all unsuc-!| a Republic; and the accounts we had reported | ttial of Mr. Smith O’Brien, as previously arranged, 


cessful. The Prince left London very quietly, and | 
almost unattended, and so careful was he to avoid | 
auy public excitement, that, after his arrival in 
Paris, he remained two or three days in privacy, 
changing his residence to avoid notice. 

On the 26th he took his seat in the National As- 
sembly. His entrance caused some emotion in the 
Chamber, but the formalities having been proceed- 
ed with, the Prince was declared, without opposi- 
tion,a representative of the department of the Yonne. 
His certificates of birth andnationality were dispens- 
ed with. The Prince then ascended the tribune, and 
in a brief written speech, declared his adhesion to 
the Republic; to the defence of the order and con- 
golidation of which he declared that no man is more | 








firing in different directions. At Frankfort the in* | 
surrection has been completely suppressed, and | 
this had been followed up by a complete disarma- | 
ment rigidly enforced; but the effects of the late in- | 
surrection at Frankfort have been to bring again | 
into action the revolutionary Sfruve. From his | 
retreat in Switzerland he has advanced into the | 
Grand Duchy of Baden, and fairly hoisted the | 
standard of insurrection. From Lorrach, where | 
his first proclamation was issued, he advanced, it 

was said, to Freybourg, where the insurgents were | 
represented to have made a stand, but we cannot 

learn that they have progressed farther than Schli- | 


engen. A considerable body of troops has been des- | 
patched from Frankfort, by railway, to Ermimend- 


was called on. The entire day, as I anticipated, 
was occupied in the discussing of technical points 
oflaw. Mr. O’Brien, on being placed at the bar, 
appeared perfectly cool and collected. He took his 
lace in the front of the dock. He was dressed in 
lack—black frock coat, and velvet vest, and blac k 
necktie, with full front. He took notes, from ame 
to time, and seemed as unmoved as if he were bu 
an ordinary spectator. f 
Tranquility prevails throughout the south . 
Ireland. All is suspense respecting the fate of te 
unfertunate prisoners at Clonmel. ll 
It is said that Smith O’Brien has abandoned 4 
hope of escape, and considers himself a doome 
man. inees 
In the county of Clare several young ash tre 
have been cut down, it is said, for pike handles. 


France. 
Our advices from the city of Paris, dated yester- 
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day evening, have come to hand. They do not con- 
tain any intelligence of importance. 

The little principality of Moran, on the border of 
Savoy; has declared itselfa republic, and demanded 
the pri tection of France. ; 

The Presse states as a fact that the king of Na- 
sles had obtained the assurance of support from 
Russia, in case any foreign power shouid interfere 
with his rights over Sicily. 

Venice is not to be molested, provided no attempt 
be made to throw in supplies. 

The weekly returns of the Bank of France have 
been published, and show signs of improvement. 

‘he great feature of the sitting on the 26th was 
the advent of Louis Napoleon into the Assembly of 
the Republic. ; 

For some time previous to the hour of meeting, 
the Assembly was surrounded by groups of per- 
sons, anxious to see the Prince. Everything, how- 
ever, was perfectly tranquil. 

Atver the President had taken his seat, several 
new members were admitted, and the discussion on 
the 20th article was renewed by M. L’Herbette, who 
opposed a single Chamber. 

At this moment an unusual movement was per- 
ceived in the Chamber, and every eye was turned 
toward the benches on the left, midway up, under 
the gallery. It was Louis Napoleon, who had en- 
tered by one of the side doors, and had taken his 
place betwecn M. Viellard, formerly his tutor, and 
M. Havin. For a while the sitting was ina measure 
suspended, fur though M. Marcel Barthe went on 
with his remarks, not a word could be heard. 

With some difficulty order was restored, 

M. Clement said that he had been charged by the 
ninth bureau to declare that the election of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, tor the department of Yonne, 
had been perfectly regular, and there was bo Op- 
position or protest sent in. In consequence, the 
bureau had recommended to admit the citizen 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte provisionaliy, unul he 
should justify his age and nationality. (Marks of 
disapprobation, noise, cries of “Send the case back 
to the bureau, and .et a proper declaration be 
made.’’] 

M. Vivien proposed that the election be pro- 
claimed valid, and the citizen Louis Napoleon Bo- 
naparte be, admitted furihwith. [Loud cries of 
“Yes, yes!’ 

The tl ES there any opposition? (Cries 
of “No, no.”}] Consequently I proclaim that the 
cilizeu Louis Napoleou Bonaparte is admitted as a 
member of the Assembly- 

Prince Louis Napvleon Bonaparte then rose in 
his place and said, 1 demand permission to speak. 

Voices from all sides.—*Tu the uibune, to the 
tribune.” 

Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte then ascended 
the tribune, and read with a uri voice the foliow- 
ing address: 

“Citizen Representatives; It is not permitted to 
me to guard silence alter the calumnies of which I 
have been the object. 

“I require to express here frankly, and on the 
first day when I am pe mitted to sit among you, 
the true sentiments which animate me—wuiich 
have always animated me. 

“A fter thirty-three years of proscription and exile, 





| reported. 


this moment occupied in negotiating a treaty of 
commerce on the most liberal basis with the Cen- 
tral Government, which has substituted itself for 
ibe Zoliverien. England, by heragents, is making 
a thousand efforts to embarrass this negotiation.” 
Hungary. 
The late advices which have come to hand state 


that the Hungarian troops had gained a victory | 


over the forces of Crotia. The latter is said to have 
lost 1,500 in killed and wounded. The Ban is said 
to be making preparations to redress his defeat. 

Danubian letters inform us that 1,200 recruits, 
Poles and Germans, from the principality of Cher- 
son, had cut their way through the Prussian camp, 
during the night, to join their own ranks. 


Prussia. 

We have advices this morning from Berlin of the 
28th. Tranquility prevailed. The papers an- 
nounce the gratifying fact that the cholera was 
subsiding. 
tant. 

By Telegraph and Express from London. 
Lonpon, Saturday yv.orning, Sept 30. 

A report prevails in the city thatthe Bank of 
England has made some advances on exchequer 
bilis, until the middle of October, at the rate of three 
per cent, obviously with the usual view of equal- 
izing the circulation as much as possible, and in 
connection with the payment of the dividends.— 
There is no new feature to report in foreign ex- 
changes, except that rates for Amsterdam are ra- 
ther tower than last post. The firm of Kelsalls, of 
London and Calcutta, which suspended payment 
onthe 10th June last, has been reconstituted under 
the name of Kensalls, House & Co, and will forth- 
with resume the usual business couducted by the 
former house. 

The three millions of dollars’ loan of the United 
States government has been negotiated in London 
by Mr. Corcoran of New York; and it is understood 
that this stock will not again be brought torward 
for sale, it having been alrcady taken up. 

The prevailing dullness has prevented almost any 
transactions during the last six weeks in American 
securities; but this loan,so rapidly effected during 
a period of stagnation, will, we have reason to be- 
lieve, draw the attention of capitalists to them,and 
doubtless lead to business. United States tederal 6 
per cents are quoted at 964; Pennsylvania, 66; Mary- 
jand sterling 5s 68. 

We have later advices from Antwerp and Ham 
burg, this morning, but they co not contain any 
commertial news ot importance. 

The Paris Bourse was quiet; three per cents 45; 
five per cents 69 25. 

The startling announcement that Asiatic cholera 
has made its way into Eugland has appeared. Ac- 
cording to the Eastern Counties Herald of Thurs- 
day, several cases of this disease have been report- 
ed as having occurred on buard a vessel now lying 
at Hull, and the Governmeut has sent down Dr. 
Sutherland, from the Board of Healt, to make in- 
quiry, and give directions as to what steps ought to 
be taken. 

LivERPOOL CorTron MAnrkert, Sept. 30. 

Up till this hour there are hardly apy transacuions 
‘fhe market, however, wears a steady 


[ at last recover my country and all my rights aS a| but quiet aspect, and itis expect d that about 4uv0 


citizen, 

“The Republic has given me this happiness; let 
the Republic receive my oath of gratutude—my 
oath of gratitude; and may my generous cuountry- 
men wh, have brought me into this Assembly be 
certain that I shall endeavor to justify their votes 
it laboring with you jor the maintenance of tran- 
quility—that first necessity of the country; and for 
the developm nt of the Democratic mstitutions 
which the people have the right to demand. — 

“Long have | been prevented from devoting to 
France only the meditations of exile and captivity; 
at present the careerin which you are all advanc- 
ing is open to me. Receive me, my dear colleagues, 
into your ranks with the same sentiment of alfec- 
tionate confidence that I bring with me here. My 
conduct, always inspired by duty, always animated 
by respect for the law—my conduct will prove, 
with respect to the persous who have endeavored 
to blacken my character in order to again proscribe 
ie, that no one here more than myself is resolved 
tu devote himself to the defence and freedom of the 
Republic.” 

I'his address was received with some slight ap- 
plause, but nothing worthy of remark. ‘Che hon. 
representative withdrew to his place, and the iuci- 
dent concluded. 

Germany. : 

It is satisfactory to learn, by the advices received 
this morning, that the insurrection at Baden, un- 
der Struve, has been completely put down. Struve 
and his followers have been completely defeated, by 
the German forces, under General Hoilerman. The 
engagement was cf a determined character; the in- 
Surgents fought withgreatbravery. Struve himself 
Was taken prisoner, tried by Court Martial, and 
Shot; the same sentence was also passed upon eight 
ofhis tollowers, who were taken prisoners along 
With him. The free corps are nearly all extermi- 
lated—ail but about 1,000 men, who still hang to- 
§ether, but who will probably iall into the bandsof 
the Wurtemburg troops. ; 

Cologne was tranquil, but the state of siege was 
Still continued. On the 28th, many arrests of per- 
— connected with the late outbreak had been 

lade, 

The Paris Presse of the 2ist ult. says:—“Mr. A. G. 





| bales will change hands at prices similar to those 


current during the course of the week. The ac- 
counts from Manchester are gloomy, which limits 
the demand. 

LiverPooL CorN MARKET, Sept. 30. 

Holders of nearly ail articles of the trade are siea- 
dy in their operations, and are indisposed to effect 
sales at any decline on the rates current at yester- 
day’s market. 

MANCHESTER Goovs AND YARN —ee 

Sept. 30. 

The general aspect of affairs, both at tome and 
abroad, produces an unfavorable effect upon this 
market. As the purchases are very limited to-day, 
we have little coing, and, to eilect sales, holders 
would accept rather lower rates. We hear it said 
several spinners have come to the determination 
forthwith to reduce their production; the iniertion 
is not tolight up the mills as jong as the demand is 
inadequate. 

MancuestTerR Conn MAnket, Sept. 30. 

The market is not yet iairly opened to-day, but 
the trade seem pretty firm in their operations, and 
ijtie change will take place in prices. 


We copy from the money article of the Times 
of the 29th September, the following paragraph; 
which certainly is written in a tone not exhibited 
towards American Securities for fiiteen years past. 
Its tendency cannot be otherwise than to attract at- 


tention to our securities. 

“The extent to which the disturbances in Europe 
have caused investments in the federal stock of the 
United States seems to have been much greater 
than has generally been supposed. According to 
areturn from the 17thof June upto the sailing of 
the last packet from New York, the total taken on 
European account during the time was not less than 
$6,000,000. In addition to this, it is understood 
$3,000,000 have just been disposed of by one of the 
partners inan American Banking firm, who recent- 
ly came to London for the purpose. The entire 
federal debt is $58,000,000; and it therefore appears 
that nearly one-sixth of the whole has been absorb 
ed on this side in little more than three months, ex- 


Donelson, American minister at Franktort, is at’ ¢jysive of what may have been held previously.— 





lu other respecis the news Is unimpor- | 





The amount of the last loan yet remaining to be 
issued is $7,000,000.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lord Geo. Bentick, well known as the leader 
of the Protectionist party in the Honse of Com- 
mons and the greatest sporting character in the 
world, died suddenly on Wednesday. He is said 
to have amassed upwards of £80,000 sterling on 
the turf within the last two months. 





A PaRLiaMenrary report of exports from the 
United States to Great Britain for five years, 
from 1843 to 1847, shows an aggregate increase 
since 1843, of more than one hundred and Silty 
per cent. Among the articles enumerated are 
oil, Slaves, naval stores, beef, tallow, hides, pork, 
bacon, lard, cheese, wheat, corn, flour, corn 
meal, rice, wool and hops. ‘The increase of 
bacon, lard and cheese, is equal to one thousand 
per cent., of corn more than fifteen million per 
cent., there having been none exported in 1843, 
and 15,526,525 bushels in 1847. Thus is the 
United States pouring her harvests into the old 
world. 


Britisa Losses is Manuracturine —Mr. 
Gibson, ina late speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, declared that the losses in manufacturing 
in Lancashire for the last year had exceeded the 
entire value of the produce exported to England 
from the British West Indie=. 


The tonnage vessels empioyed in the foreign 
trade of Great Britain and its dependencies for 
the first six months of 1847 and 1848, is as fol- 
lows: 

1847. 1848. 
Entered inwards 2.575.438 tons. 2,160,840 tons. 
Cleared outwards 2,275,587 “ 2372,968 * 


AaRE Coins.—A six angel piece of the reign 
of Edward VJ, was lately sold at auction in Lon- 
don tor the large sum of 185 pounds. Thiscoin is 
supposed to be the only one of the kind in exis- 
tence. A silver crown piece, also supposed to 
be unique brought 135 pounds. A copper penny 
of Perkin Warbeck sold for 3 pounds; and a 
Roman Quadrassis of brass for 22 pounds 6 shil- 
lings. 


It is said that on the suggestion of Prince Al- 
bert, the new two shilling pieces are to be cal- 
led florins. These coins wiil shortly be issued. 


INTERNATIONAL Postace.—The proposition 
made by the Marquis Clanricarde, the British 
Postmaster General, to Mr. Bancroft, and de- 
clined by the latter, 1s to the effect: that the sea 
postage of ninepence sterling should be the rate 
paid to the steamer (English or American) on 
each letter, and that éhreepence sterling should be 
the British injand postage—ior which it would 
be delivered to all parts of the country, including 
transit postage to the Continent. The American 
inland postage to remain as now, 3 or 10 cents, 
according tu distance. 


CanapiAN Revenve.—The gross revenue of 
the Culuny of Canada, for the year ending July 
5, 1848, amounted to $2,226,995 50; being an 
increase of 66 030 over ihe income of the pre- 
vious year. Neatly $1,600,000 of this sum were 
obtained from the long line of Custom-houses. 
Although the public debt is understood to be 
abou! $14,000,000, the income from public works 
is only $306,798, irom which there are to be de~ 
ducted the expenses of upholding them and col- 
lecting the revenue they yreld. 


A Parliamentary return shows that the num- 
ber ui passengers carried on the various rail- 
ways in Great Britain and Ireland, in the half 
year ending June 30, 1848, was 26,330,492. In 
the same period 90 persons were killed, and 99 
injured by accidents. Of the persons killed, 11 
were passengers, 59 servants of companies or 
contractors, 19 trespassers, aud one suicide, 


It costs the British Government (according to 
recent returns of the expense of maintaining the 
African squadron) £167 ior each captured slave. 


The cost of first rate line of battle ships in the 
British navy is as follows :—Hull, $270,000; 
rigging, sails and stores, $80,000; ordnance, 
$58,000; annual pay of officers and, $95,000; 
victualling, $65,000. 

In consequence of the frequent collisions of 


railway trains on curves,a signal has been in- 
vented in England which promises good resu Its. 
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It is worked by a crank, which moves a wire on 
poles, lke the electric telegraph, and operates at 
a distance of three-quarters of a mile. If a train 
approaches, the look out turns the crank, and a 
signal is made at the distance mentioned, and 
there 1s time te stop before any danger occurs. 


sh. 
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Cupa Annexation.—The New York Express, 
in reference to this project says: 


A correspondence has taken place between 
the Spanish Government and Mr. Saunders, the 
United States Minister, respecting Gen. Lopez’s 
plot to deliver Cuba into the hands of the Yan- 
kees. ‘The Ambassador’s explanations are con- 
siderad quite satisfactory by the Spanish Cabi- 
net, and all the communications that have passed 
between his Excellency and the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs were sent home by him, via London, 
a few days ago, by a special messenger. Span- 
sards regard Cuba as the gem of the Spamsh 
Crown. It is said that the United States Ambas- 
sador at Madrid has been.sounded by Narvaez 
with a view of finding out, in an indirect man- 
ner, whether he will act as a mediator between 
itself and Great Britain for the purpose of bring- 
ing about a reconciliation. Lord Palmerston 
has expressed his firm determination not to have 
any thing more to do with the existing Spanish 
Cabinet. 


River Platte.—The New York Journal of Com- 
merce has received the British Packet of July 22. 
It contains a synopsis of the correspondence be- 
tween the Argentine Government and Mr. Hood, 
in which the former refuses to recognize Mr. 
Hood as consul of Great Britain in the con- 
federation, while the manifold outrages anu in- 
dignities inflicted upon the country by the agents 
of the British Government remain unredressed. 


TRovuBLEs IN THE Danisn WeEsrt Inptes.—In- 
formation bas been received by the New York 
Herald of au attempted revolution at Aux Cayes. 
The President, Nicholson, had called into the ci- 
ty all the troops of the surrounding country, for 
the purpose of assisting lo suppress the revolt. 


Inpemnity TO Marrinique.—The French Go- 
vernment having fixed the indemnity to the 
French West India colonists, in consequence of 
the abolition of slavery, at 90,000,0001. (£3,600,- 
VOU) the committee of the National Assembly, 
to whom the subject was referred, has increased 
it to 120,900,000. (£4,800,000) of which two- 
thirds is to be paid in cash, and the remainder in 
government stock. ‘The Minister of Finance 
warmly opposed the amount, as well as the 
mode of payment recommended by the Commil- 
tee, 


A careful calculation raises the number of 
men who have been in one way or another re- 
moved from Paris or imprisoned since the 
994 of June to the enormous amount of 58,000, 
a full tourth of the adult male population. These 
men are classed under several heads of slain, 
prisoners, exiles, and fugitives, 


Tue Frencn Army actually on foot, amounts, 
according to the declaration of Gen. Lamoriciere 
before the committee appointed to examine and 
report upon the budget forthe Ministry of War, 
to 548. UU0 men. ‘The estimated expense of the 
War Departinent for the year is 425,233,2241, 
(upwards of £17,000,000 sterling.) 
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Tue Warenousine System.—The New York 
Journal of Commeree siates—that circulars are 
about to issue irom the Treasury Depariment, 
making some important modifications in the 
warehousing system. ‘The Journal says: 

The instructions about to be issued to give ef- 
fect to these regulations, contain several features 
of a highly beneficial character, as tending to 


promote the commerce of the United States, and | 


especially of the port of New York. Ot these 
one of the most prominent is the throwing open 
of the business of storing warehoused goods to 
individual competition. Under the new arrange- 
ment, warehoused goods may be stored in any 
storehouse that shall have been approved by the 
Collector of the Port and the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, as of proper security and which has 
thereupon been admitted, pursuant to the appli- 
cation of its lessee, to be a warehouse for the 








storage of bonded goods. A customs officer will 
Kave custody of the goods, conjointly with the 





these parties will be allowed access to the mer 
chandize in the absence of the owner—thus se- 
curing at once the claim of the government for 
duties, and that of the proprietor of the building 
for storage. 

The charges for storage are to be diminished, 
—a necessary Co-operative measure in encoura- 
ging warehousing. Other regulations to facilitate 
the transmission of goods through our territory 
to the Canada market, securing them from adul- 
teration, and simplifying the forms of entry and 
withdrawal now existing. The privilege of pro- 
curing the certificate for goods in warehouse will 
be continued for those deposited in the govern- 
ment stores, atthe Atlantic Docks and the Broad- 
way U.S. Warehouse, the unexpired leases of 
those stores, retaining them in the possessicn of 
the government. 

One of the most important provisions in the 
new regulations remains to be mentioned, name- 
ly, that which enables the importer to unpack 
and repack, sort and divide packages, also to 
print and dye piece goods while in bond. These 
privileges will conduce to results of the greatest 
value to commerce, inasmuch a3 they facilitate 
the making of assurted cargoes in this market for 
distribution elsewhere, and thereby directly en- 
courage the importation into the United Staies, 
and particularly into the port of New York, of 
cargucs of goods fur bonding, and after with- 
drawal, for such disposition as the fluctuations of 
trade may require. 


INcREASE OF Boston Commerce.—From Sep- 
tember Ist, last year, the importations of cotton 
into this port are, in round numbers, 240,000 
bales, against 180,000 in the same period the 
year before. Of corn, 2,800,000 bushels, against 
2,100,000 bushels; of flour, 900,000 barrels, 
against 800,000; and of coal, including foreign, 
346,000 tons, against 280,000 last season. The 
large supply of these essential articles, although 
laid in at low prices and freights, has absorbed 
some commercial capital, but will Jessen the fu- 
ture calls for money, so that the balance of trade 
will for the rest of the season be favorable to 
Boston.— Boston Courier. 


New York anp Cincinnati.—Few persons, 
even among our own citizens—entertain adequate 
notions respecting the extent and magnitude of 
western business. If i were to assert that the 
exports of Cincinnati surpassed those of New 
York, 1 should startle even intelligent persons 
here, and incur ridicule elsewhere, if the as- 
sertion were leit without its proper evidence. 
The proof is as easily made, however, as the 
statement. The exports of New York in 1847, 
amounted to $52 879,274. This exceeds the ex- 
ports of 1846 by sixteen millions, and the ex- 
ports of 1547 exceeded those of any previous 
year. 

The exports of Cincinnati for 1847, which 
was the first year during which aby register of 
exports was kept, were in value $55,735,252, 
being an excess over those of New York awoun- 
ting to nearly three millions of dollars. | might 
insist on a still greater disparity being exhibited, 
in the fact, that over five millions of doliars of 
the New York exports consisted of specie, an ar- 
ticle in no degree an industrial product, and 
whose export, in fact, oul to be deducted from 
the business operations of New York, rather 
than be permitted to swell their amount. 

These statistics serve distinctly to show the 
vast superiority of interior to foreign commerce, 
as a means of adding to the wealth of any com- 
munity. The probability is that five times the 
amount of productive industry was sustained in 
/our shipments over theirs—the great body of 
their exports being merely forwardiog of the 
products of the West. 

[ Cist’s Commer. Advertiser. 


States to Great Britain and Ireland since Ist 
September, have been 93,988 bbls. Flour, 66,- 
681 bbls. Meal, 156,697 bushels Wheat, and 
1,812,339 bushels Corn. About three-lourths of 
the above were from the port of New York. 





The entire shipments of coin from the port of 
| New York, since Ist January, have been $9,611,- 
| 675. 

The value of merchandize remaining in the 

several U. S. warehouses on the 31st March last, 
says the Washington Union, is as follows :— 


owner or lessee of the store, and neither of 


The exports of breadstuffs from the United/4 








———— 
, te re a 


In Boston, 1.16 “ay 
New York, 21707 30s 
Philadelphia, 755,084 
Baltimore, 60.820 
New Orleans, 210,924 
Charleston, 90.206 
Elsewhere, 269 884 


The value of the above amounts to $5,99) 179 
and the duties to $1,669,067,37. _ 


Ice Trape.—The total export of ice from 
Boston, for September, were 3,0603 tons; in the 
previous eight months, 44,6575 tons. The tota| 
since ]st January, 47,718 tons,—same time Jast 
year 41,1154 tons—increase 6,602} tous. 


Tue Anturacite Coat Trapve.—The amount 
of coal brought to market to the 12th iast., is as 
follows :— 

By Schuylkill Navigation, 

Reading Rail Road, 
Lehigh Navigation, 


tons, 348,353 
995,673 
564,592 


Tons, 1,908 618 


Oi anp WuHaALeBone.—Sperm Oil, Whale Oj! 
and Whalebone imported into the United States 
for September, 1848. 


Sperm. Whale. Bone. 
New Bedford, 4 ships, 2 





barques 4540 7244 56 260 
Mattapoisett, 2 barques 1545-150 
Nantucket, 1 ship, 1 schoo- 

ner 1150 =©390 = 3.000 
Warren, } ship 860 8 =6140 
Provincetown, 1 brig, 2 

schooners 660 
Mystic, 1 ship 90 3450 18,000 

Total, 8805 11.374 77,260 
Imports in Sept., 1847 =7584 6,547 23,600 
paar Siren 
MARKETS. 


The news by the Brittannia has not had the 
effect to raise the prices or increase the opera- 
tions in breadstuffs. The market nevertheless is 
pretty fair. Cotton was dull at New York—the 
sales being small, and at former prices. 

The arrival of Mr. Corcoran from Europe, with 
the information that he had negotiated for a sale 
of three millionsof U. S. stock, and hypotheca- 
ted about three millions more, in England, has 
uot put up prices as was expected. 

Sales of flourat N. York were made of com- 
mon, at $5,37, and of prime Genessee at [$5.37 
to $5,50—Southern $5,625. Ccrn meal rated at 
$3,371, and Rye flour at 3,625. Some prime 
Genessee wheat sold at $1.25, and a lot of prime 
Ohio at $1,11. Corn sold at 68c to 74c, Oats 
35c. Provisions were in moderate request at 
former prices—Say> mess pork, $11,54, and prime, 
$9,75 ; Lard, 8 to 8} cents; and cheese 6} to 
62 cents. 

Exchange may be quoted at 108 to 109. 

Treasury notes were notin demand at 103{. 
U. S. sixes sold at 1043. 

——<g@>—_— 
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